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COMMENT 











ON the evening of September 11, President Roose- 
velt addressed the nation, in a tone most serious, 
on a subject most critical. Building up a case on 
the naval incidents that have occurred between 
Germany and the United States, he warned the 
Axis Powers that the United States Navy would 
open fire on their submarines and surface craft. 
His address had the ring of traditional American 
independence and determination to safeguard 
American rights. It drew a conclusion that was 
logical, on the basis of the premises he alleged. His 
attitude, however, was that these incidents were 
thrust upon the United States, that they created a 
situation not of our making. The truth is that these 
incidents are a logical conclusion of our American 
policy during the past year. They are inevitable 
because this country has helped to make them in- 
evitable. This Review has time and again during 
many months declared in advance that the policy 
of the American Administration would inevitably 
lead to naval conflicts, to sinkings, to loss of Ameri- 
can lives. The declarations made by President 
Roosevelt, then, come as no surprise. They are but 
a sequential advance toward war, and they will 
require a further logical advance into a total war 
with Nazi Germany. 


THE chief purpose of the President’s address, it 
seems to us, was to describe the viciousness of the 
Hitler Government, and to present reasons why 
this country must consider the necessity of declar- 
ing war against the Axis Powers. Yet the President 
once more affirmed that the United States is not 
seeking a “shooting war.” Whatever measures it 
may adopt will be undertaken solely to defend 
the country against Hitler’s campaign for world- 
wide domination. But the President’s orders to 
American naval and air forces to clear the seas 
of German “rattlesnakes” when these interfere 
with his interpretation of the “historic American 
doctrine” on freedom of the seas, indicate that to 
his mind the best form of defense is attack. It is 
difficult to reconcile this “shooting at sight” order 
with the powers of the President as Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy, wide as these are. 
For, as the President himself has declared, shoot- 
ing means war. 
a nill = a 


SINCE Congress alone is authorized by the charter 
of this Government to declare that a state of war 
exists, the validity of the reasons advanced by the 
President must be left entirely to the judgment of 
Congress. Otherwise, our constitutional democracy 
is destroyed. Some Americans, neither “dupes of 
Hitler’ nor “obstructionists,” will question the 
President’s interpretation of the term “freedom of 
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the seas.” Others will think that the incidents cited 
by the President do not suffice to prove, with the 
certainty needed to justify the use of so horrible 
a weapon as war, that Hitler’s goal is domination 
of the United States. When the case comes before 
Congress, the whole matter can be discussed free- 
ly, fully, and, it is hoped, in the temper becoming 
Americans. May the Holy Spirit enlighten those 
on whom this momentous decision rests, and give 
them strength to choose what they conscientiously 
believe to be right, and to cleave to it fearlessly. 


IMAGINATIONS are stirred, tongues set in mo- 
tion, at the news of a second series of conversations 
between Myron C. Taylor, personal envoy of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the Vatican, and the Holy Father. 
Mr. Taylor, we are informed, conferred for over an 
hour with the Pope late in the afternoon on Sep- 
tember 9. The following morning he spoke for 
nearly two hours with Cardinal Maglione, Papal 
Secretary of State, held conference with him again 
on September 11, and was scheduled to pay a final 
visit to the Holy Father before returning to the 
United States. The sending of Mr. Taylor, an elder- 
ly gentleman, for so long and trying a journey, 
with so brief a stay, and the evident businesslike 
character of his visit, ground a reasonable belief 
that he is expected to obtain a definite answer upon 
some matter of urgent importance in the present 
war situation. Despite the challenge such a mission 
offers to newspaper speculation, it warrants neither 
credulity nor suspicion. Foolish acceptance of sen- 
sational rumors usually brings its retribution upon 
the head of the person who circulates them. Suspi- 
cion and disquiet of mind are equally out of place. 
Rather should all men of good-will rejoice that 
amid the fury of titanic conflicts, decisive tribute 
is paid to the supreme power that spiritual leader- 
ship, exercised in the name of the God of nations, 
still wields in the world. 


QUIET reflection may deflate a few trial balloons, 
of whatever species. We can be most positively cer- 
tain that the Holy Father will never permit him- 
self to be accessory to any political or nationalistic 
scheming, however impressive or, in itself, meri- 
torious. His mission remains purely spiritual. We 
can rest assured of his cordial agreement with 
many of the great principles enunciated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in his recent Eight Points, even 
though the Pope’s supernatural outlook may read 
into them a far more comprehensive and less im- 
mediately political meaning. He will doubtless wel- 
come any plans for furthering the cause of peace, 
provided justice and charity will triumph thereby. 
Whatever caution he may exercise concerning ex- 








isting governmental regimes, there can be no com- 
promise with anti-Christian ideologists of whatever 
description. It is possible that more tangible direc- 
tions touching practical considerations facing 
American Catholics may, as a result of the confer- 
ences, be communicated to the Church in this coun- 
try. His Holiness may use this occasion to explore 
possible openings for religious freedom in Russia. 
But in every instance he will rely upon the good 
sense and prudence, and most of all upon the 
prayers, of the people of the United States. 


INSTRUCTION in sex-hygiene, as an Editorial in 
this issue points out, simply falls outside the proper 
function of the moving picture. The same point can 
and should be made against propaganda in the 
films. Their proper function is entertainment, not 
preaching, and on this score, Mr. Willkie gave the 
the whole game away in his recent testimony be- 
fore a Senatorial Committee which is investigating 
pro-war propaganda in the films. Mr. Willkie ad- 
mits that these films have a strong anti-Nazi tinge, 
and that is to admit that they are propaganda, and 
that carries the further admission that they are 
going beyond the bounds of legitimate entertain- 
ment. The motion pictures get very pompous in- 
deed when they pose as great social documents. But 
actually, it strikes us that Senator Clark is a little 
too excited about it all. The people seem a little 
cold to war scenes; at least, when the newsreels 
unwind to the sports section, there is always a good 
scattering of applause, and after a propaganda film 
like Underground, the cartoon is greeted with dis- 
tinct relief. Perhaps we are keeping fairly sane, 
after all—but the pictures ought to keep sane, too, 
and stick to their last, if they hope to last. 


WAR-LIKE incidents accumulated. . . . Express- 
ing a desire for “greater help” from the United 
States Navy, Prime Minister Churchill intimated 
there “will have to be further curtailment of civ- 
ilian consumption” in America. Mr. Churchill like- 
wise declared there are now “some very consid- 
erable United States and British naval and air 
forces” in Iceland, adding that Hitler was “increas- 
ingly hampered by United States patrols in the 
North Atlantic.” . . . Wendell L. Willkie called on 
Washington to use force on the seas, and Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt declared: “Unless we are will- 
ing to fall under the heels of the powers of force 
we will have to meet force with force.” . . . Brit- 
ish Minister of Information, Brendan Bracken, in- 
vited American Congressmen to inspect lend-lease 
use in England, but warned: “ ... we want no 
peacemongers.” . . . The Prime Minister of Canada, 
W. L. Mackenzie King, asked for a definite Ameri- 
can guarantee to Britain against German dom- 
ination. . . . The United States is preparing to enter 
the war, Jan Smuts, Premier of South Africa, de- 
clared. . . . On September 4, southwest of Iceland, 
the United States destroyer Greer and a German 
U-boat entered into a shooting fray. Washington 
claimed the submarine attacked first, while Berlin 


asserted the U-boat fired two torpedoes in “justi- 
fiable defense” after being water-bombed by the 
destroyer. . . . The destroyer was not hit... . Near 
Iceland, the American-owned merchantman, Sessa, 
flying the Panama flag, was sunk on September 6. 
On September 7, the American freighter, Seafarer, 
was bombed and sunk in the Red Sea. 


WITH regard to the Greer incident, Senator Mc- 
Carran commented: “We've been sticking our nose 
out so far we can expect anything.” Referring to 
the same event, the America First Committee in- 
quired: “Who fired first? . . . let’s look at the plain 
facts. Who wants America in the war? Certainly 
not the Germans. With England and Russia to lick, 
they have been careful not to invite us in. The 
Secretaries of War, the Navy and the President’s 
close advisers have begged him to ‘shoot.’” . . . Rep- 
resentative Day released a poll of individuals in 
Who’s Who in America. It showed 57.2 per cent 
against entering the war. . . . The Navy was put- 
ting up thousands of pounds of aluminum scrap 
for sale while “housewives were being urged to 
give old pots and pans,” Senator Nye declared, 
while Representative Fish characterized the gaso- 
line shortage as a “phoney one” and “a part of the 
program to spread war hysteria.” . . . Protests ac- 
cumulated from American manufacturers as a 
British company began an advertising campaign 
offering for sale here the Godiva fire pumper. The 
manufacturers charged that British concerns, 
through lend-lease priorities, can get steel denied 
to them, and that such a selling campaign would 
injure their business. . . . As the movie industry 
retained Wendell L. Willkie as its counsel, a Sen- 
ate sub-committee commenced hearings on war 
propaganda in the movies. A small group of mo- 
tion-picture producers “born abroad and animated 
by the hatreds of the Old World” have poured war 
propaganda into feature pictures and news reels, 
Senator Nye charged. . . . Alfred M. Landon de- 
nounced the war party for attributing unworthy 
motives to non-interventionists who are “standing 
on the platform pledges of both parties to the 
American people in the last campaign.” 


SPEAKING before the second annual Conference 
on Science, Philosophy and Religion, held recently 
at Columbia University, Van Wyck Brooks uttered 
a forthright condemnation of what he called the 
“coterie writers,” T. S. Eliot, James Joyce, Gertrude 
Stein and others. These are authors who are ap- 
preciated only by those who have found the secret 
formula. They do not broaden and deepen any ap- 
preciationof life. But Catholic authors, if and when 
they write as Catholics, speak to no coterie, but 
to the same broad world that was addressed by 
Him Who came to give abundant life. The same 
Conference heard American public-school educa- 
tion called ineffectual and undisciplined. This dis- 
content is a healthy sign; perhaps the soil and at- 
mosphere of America are becoming a little more 
clement for Catholic ideals in writing and education. 
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TRENDS i Catholic school enrolment toward a 
decreswe im elementary school population and an 
increase in high school and college attendance was 
indicated by the 1939-40 survey of the N.C.W.C. 
That this prophecy was a true one is shown by 
recent estimates of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. Elementary school enrolment in this coun- 
try was expected to drop to 20,707,000 or 210,000 
under the last school year, while kindergarten pop- 
ulation would decrease by 15,000. The Education 
Office estimate indicates that high schools and col- 
leges have not as yet felt the full effect of the de- 
crease in the birth rate, to which it attributes the 
diminution in the elementary grade enrolment. 


INTERESTING facts concerning Iceland, at pres- 
ent garrisoned by American troops, are made pub- 
lic by St. Ansgar’s Scandinavian Catholic League. 
That ancient nation can now count more Catholics 
on its soil than ever before since the so-called 
Reformation, for added to Iceland’s 300 Catholic 
residents there are now thousands of Catholic sol- 
diers with their children. Small as 300 out of a 
population of 122,000 may seem, this handful rep- 
resents a steady if small growth from the days 
when there was only one Catholic resident on the 
whole island. The prospects for the future are con- 
sidered most hopeful, so much so that Iceland was 
raised to the status of a Vicariate in 1929, and the 
Cathedral in Reykjavik dedicated that year has a 
seating capacity of 400, or 100 more than the num- 
ber of Catholics in the whole country; nevertheless, 
the Cathedral is nearly always filled to capacity. 


LATEST figures on the progress of the Antigonish 
Cooperative Movement sponsored by St. Francis 
Xavier University were recently given to the Rev. 
Peter Bryce, a former Moderator of the United 
Church of Canada, in a conference with the Rev. 
Doctor M. M. Coady, who has been in charge of 
the Extension Department of St. Francis Xavier 
since 1930. “Father Coady,” said Dr. Bryce, “has 
given his great talents and wide sympathies and 
organizing ability to the promotion of the Coopera- 
tive movement in the Maritimes. We have now 
45,000 people in the Maritimes in the 400 Credit 
Unions and they hold assets of nearly $1,200,000; 
we have two wholesale and sixty retail stores, and 
thirty-seven lobster factories, which had a business 
last year of over $1,000,000, making them the 
largest single lobster producers in the world. The 
smelt industry is largely in their hands. They own 
also milk-pasteurizing plants and saw-mills.” Dr. 
Coady is convinced, said Dr. Bryce, “that the 
Church and the University and the school should 
cooperate with the home and the community in 
raising the material status of the people particu- 
larly in the smaller settlements where changing 
social conditions have produced economic distress.” 


DR. COADY’S idea that the university should take 
a direct part in helping to solve the workingman’s 
social problems is vividly illustrated by the third 
oldest university in the Western hemisphere, which, 
strikingly, is also dedicated to the memory of Saint, 
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Francis Xavier. Universidad Javeriana, of Bogota, 
Colombia, sponsors a labor cooperative which func- 
tions under its auspices and is rendering efficient 
service to the working class, and puts into practice 
the theories of the Papal Encyclicals on Social Jus- 
tice. The Universidad Javeriana outdates Harvard 
and was founded by the Jesuits in 1622, subsequent 
to the Universities of Mexico and Lima. The Uni- 
versity publishes the monthly, Revista Javeriana. 


LONG and involved legal battles are foreseen in 
connection with the recent conviction in the police 
court of two members of the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
sect in Jackson, Mississippi. The two members are 
determined to obtain a reversal of their conviction 
and it may come before the United States Supreme 
Court, the two witnesses contending they were 
within their Constitutional rights in handing liter- 
ature to passing persons even though the majority 
of people who received the pamphlets at once 
threw them away. 


SPEAKING to the Omaha Central Labor Union, 
the Rev. John Friedl, S.J., Director of the Rock- 
hurst College Institute for Social Reconstruction, 
Kansas City, stated that the fact that we are living 
in what the late Pope Pius XI called a “transition” 
period of “unrest, of questioning, of disorientation 
and conflict,” does not mean that we must “hold 
with the radicals that our traditional American 
way of life is on the way out.” Speaking of the 
responsibilities of the individual member of a labor 
union, Father Friedl said: “If the great evil of big 
business today is the dissociation of ownership and 
management, labor can make the same mistake by 
permitting the great organized rank and file to fall 
into a ‘Let George do it’ mentality, by cutting the 
democratic life-line between organization and lead- 
ership.” 


PROGRAMS for the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference Convention scheduled for Jefferson 
City, Missouri, October 4 to 8, have been an- 
nounced. Some of those who will take part in the 
discussions will be the Most Rev. Aloysius J. 
Muench, Bishop of Fargo, N.D., Episcopal adviser 
to the Conference; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti, 
Executive Secretary; E. R. Bowen, General Secre- 
tary of the Cooperative League of the United 
States; O. E. Baker, of the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics; Dr. Harry G. Brown, 
Professor of Economics, University of Missouri; 
Emerson Hynes, Professor of Sociology, St. John’s 
University, Collegeville, Minnesota, and many 
others. The Most Rev. Vincent J. Ryan, Bishop of 
Bismarck, N.D., is President of the Conference, and 
the Most Rev. John J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. 
Louis, is host to its meeting this year. Archbishop 
Glennon sponsored the inaugural meeting of the 
Conference which was held in his See City in 1923. 
Some of the subjects to be covered are the Prin- 
ciples of Cooperatives, Colonization Methods, Re- 
ligious, Cultural and Social Philosophy of Rural 
Life, Rural Youth Movement, Population Trends, 
Land Tenure, etc. 
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HIS draft number had been called, and he put the 
question directly to his spiritual adviser. 

“Tell me, Father,” he insisted, “tell me plainly 
what is my duty at the present moment. Is it per- 
missible for me, as a Catholic, as a moral human 
being, to put myself at the disposal of our Govern- 
ment if this Government is engaged in a transac- 
tion which is intrinsically wrong? If I allow myself 
to enter the armed forces of our nation, am I not 
thereby cooperating with Communism, something 
that my conscience cannot possibly sanction?” 

Asked for further explanation of his difficulty, 
the draftee continued: 

“For our Government to extend aid to Soviet 
Russia is clearly, as Father Gillis has pointed out, 
to ‘make a covenant with Hell.’ No elaborate rea- 
soning is needed on this matter. Sufficient for me, 
as it must be sufficient for every Catholic—and for 
every right-minded person—is the word of our late 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, in his Encyclical on 
Atheistic Communism, Divini Redemptoris.” Pull- 
ing the Encyclical out of his pocket, he read: 

Communism is intrinsically wrong, and no one 
who would save Christian civilization may collabo- 
rate with it in any undertaking whatsoever. Those 
who permit themselves to be deceived into lending 
their aid toward the triumph of Communism in 
their own country, will be the first to fall victims of 
their error. (Paragraph 58: America Press Edition) 

“In any undertaking whatsoever.’ We cannot 
save Christian civilization by collaborating with 
such an undertaking. But if such collaboration is 
intrinsically wrong, if it is a ‘covenant with Hell,’ 
then there is no other course open to the individual 
than to make sure he has no part or parcel in such 
collaboration.” Hence, concluded the interrogator, 
there is only one course open to Catholic young 
men in this country, once our Government decides 
to extend such aid: and that is for every single one 
of them, without exception, to register himself as 
a conscientious objector to any form of military 
service whatsoever. 

“This is an extreme consequence,” he frankly 
admitted. “It is so extreme, no one can see the 
vastness of its implications. But if a thing is wrong 
in itself, it is simply wrong, and no considerations 
of prudence or expediency can make it right.” 

Reader, what answer will you give to any person 
who puts to you a similar question—or to yourself, 
if you are in a similar situation? Yet answer we 
must; we may not toy with “covenants with Hell.” 


It will be a serious matter if America’s twenty 
million Catholics—not to speak of many others 
outside the Catholic Church—consider themselves 
obliged to declare a complete and radical non- 
cooperation with our country’s program of defense. 
Such an answer invites debate. 

It seems to me that the discussion, complex as it 
is, will be considerably simplified if we separate its 
threads into two main components, two aspects 
upon which an authoritative decision is needed. 

1. Does Pope Pius’ prohibition of any collabora- 
tion with Communism necessarily brand, as intrins- 
ically wrong—and thereby something which no 
Catholic can engage in—the extending of any form 
of aid, under any circumstances, to the USSR? 

2. If this extreme position is untenable, and we 
are not thereby driven into the corresponding ex- 
treme of universal conscientious objection—what 
position may be taken which does full justice to the 
menace of Communist collaboration, yet does jus- 
tice likewise to the dread realities of the war? 


I. Even speculatively no distinction can be enter- 
tained between the Soviet regime and the Third 
Communist International. The Stalin regime must 
unequivocally disavow the International Commu- 
nist Party. The USSR is essentially committed to 
subversive policies, even though some of its activi- 
ties may be held temporarily in abeyance; and it is 
primarily dedicated to the extirpation of religion. 
We cannot ignore these things and speak lightly of 
“any help in an emergency.” 

Nevertheless, it is not possible to maintain that 
it is necessarily, universally and intrinsically wrong 
for a decent government to collaborate in any 
shape or fashion with any government which is 
iniquitous and persecutory. The Holy See long since 
gave up, as hopeless, the idea of maintaining any 
diplomatic relations with the Soviets. But in the 
early days of the Bolshevist revolution, the Holy 
See, with the utmost caution, for purely humani- 
tarian reasons, negotiated with the Soviet Govern- 
ment, through the Papal Mission, for the relief of 
Russia’s starving children. Basic to such collabora- 
tion was the principle that it in no way involved 
even the remotest recognition of Communism, Yet 
the Bolshevist regime was aided by this relief. 

Long before our Government undertook to afford 
diplomatic recognition to Soviet Russia, it con- 
sented to sign a series of multilateral treaties or 
conventions to which the Soviet Government was a 
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party, beginning with the international Sanitary 
Convention of 1926. These were non-political, non- 
controversial, but they were, none the less, a mild 
species of collaboration which, however, involved 
no approval of Communism’s principles or activities. 

The Divini Redemptoris took the occasion of the 
insidious “outstretched hand,” la main tendue, of 
Dimitrov’s Popular Front, to make abundantly 
plain that in no conceivable way can Catholics or 
Christians allow themselves to further the interests 
of Communism, as such. But does this prohibition 
apply to any assistance given to Communists in 
obtaining a worthy military objective in which, for 
reasons of their own, they are likewise interested? 
I do not answer this question. I merely raise it. 

If any form, however guarded, of military assis- 
tance to Soviet Russia in the war against Hitler 
implies necessarily, immediately and per se a “cov- 
enant with Hell,” if it necessarily implies that col- 
laboration with Communism—in any shape or 
fashion—which Pope Pius so clearly condemns, we 
may well ask why no reminder to that effect has so 
far come from our present Holy Father? 

Yet, though nothing has mitigated the rigor of 
the present Holy Father’s condemnation and ab- 
horrence of Communism, he has not yet warned us 
of an impending dilemma of conscience. All ears 
were attuned to his message of June 26, uttered to 
Catholics in the United States faced with this par- 
ticular difficulty. Some hoped that the Pope would 
declare a “holy war’ on Soviet Russia. Others were 
eager to depict him as a “Fascist.” But his words 
contained no such declaration. He spoke, rather, of 
the “current of black paganism” which was threat- 
ening to engulf the world. This paganism Hitler 
knows how to spread quite as adroitly as do any of 
Stalin’s finest at their best. 

From this we need not rashly infer the Pope was 
indifferent to the extreme gravity that the Rus- 
sian war problem presents to the conscience of 
American Catholics. But we may suspect that he 
relies upon us to use our own wisdom and prudence. 


II. Anyone who tries to chart for himself a clear 
course in this matter is bound to be vexed by a 
variety of quite contradictory circumstances. 

Even a few months’ experience has shown what 
a release the mere mention of aid to Russia affords 
to pent-up Communist political enthusiams. Al- 
ready the newsstands blossom out with pictures, 
in various types of ecclesiastical garb and pose, of 
the fatuously pro-Soviet Very Rev. Dr. Hewlett 
Johnson, Dean of Canterbury. The old “Little Len- 
in Library” is now being succeeded by the usual 
illustrated handbooks telling of joyful children on 
the collective farms and the exploits of Red Army 
fliers. An atmosphere, too, is created highly con- 
genial to certain types of educators and Govern- 
ment officials, perennially attracted by the Soviet 
“experiment.” And a crushing Russian victory 
would undoubtedly boost world Communism. 

On the other hand, Russia’s battle against Hitler 
is being fought not by means of “Communism”—a 
reasonless and impratical ideology—but with the 
ordinary means of warfare: men, war equipment 
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and war organization. The strength that the Rus- 
sian people have displayed up to the present in this 
battle is derived from the spirit of traditional Rus- 
sian nationalism, now whipped up to fever heat, 
quite as much as from the propositions of Karl 
Marx. If the Soviet armies in this battle necessarily 
represent the cause of Marxism, so the German 
armies necessarily represent the cause of National 
Socialism, which the same Pope Pius XI charac- 
terized as “the obstinacy and provocations of those 
who deny, despise and hate God”; as “an aggres- 
sive paganism.” 

If, therefore, a serious question of conscience is 
thought to be created by even an indirect aid to a 
government that professes Communism, it is plain 
that another question of conscience arises when 
any substantial aid is refused to those, unworthy as 
they are, who are giving material assistance in the 
task of defending our civilization against the Christ- 
hating domination of Hitler. As so often occurs in 
these matters, one extreme position leads readily to 
an apparent opposite which is in reality its twin. 

If the announcement of aid to Russia releases a 
state of CP enthusiasm in this country, Nazi propa- 
ganda is by no means slow to take advantage of an 
anti-Communist panic over its possibility. Both 
types of ideologies use the same techniques in 
order to befuddle the public mind; both can assume 
the same lofty tones and appeal to similar ingrati- 
ating slogans. And both find their happiest fishing 
ground in the fears of good persons who forget that 
the Devil may adroitly come around by the back 
door after resounding expulsion from the front. 

The gravity of any sweeping decision in the mat- 
ter is increased by a further circumstance. An un- 
discriminating identification of the Russian people 
and all that concerns them, with the very soul of 
Communism, plays into the corresponding error 
of identifying the German people with Nazism. 

The Church has not countenanced making a reli- 
gious issue in this country out of our preparations 
against the possibility of a Hitler invasion, despite 
the religious implications of Nazism and of Hitler’s 
policies abroad. It is treated simply and directly as 
a matter of patriotic and prudent defense. In like 
manner, the Church as yet has raised no specifi- 
cally religious issue out of the problem of collabora- 
tion with the USSR. 

But in a matter of political prudence the interests 
of God, of Christ and His Church cannot be ig- 
nored. Where supreme prudence is to be exercised, 
supreme effort must be made to avoid evil conse- 
quences that would outweigh, even from a purely 
political standpoint, any good such a collaboration 
might achieve. 

Enlightened public opinion, aroused conscience 
of all religious bodies, coupled with strict Govern- 
mental and local safeguards, should vigorously dis- 
courage all attempts of Soviet propagandists to 
capitalize upon this aid for their own evil purposes. 

Last but not least, no stone should be left un- 
turned by our Department of State to keep insist- 
ing that whatever aid is granted carries with it an 
understanding that full and unequivocal guarantees 
of religious freedom shall be given by the Soviets. 








RATIONING GASOLINE GALLONS 
ALONG THE EASTERN SEABOARD 


JOHN E KELLY 











BY official admission, the gasoline shortage for the 
Eastern seaboard is almost over. It never existed. 
Behind the array of statistics and counter-statis- 
tics, charges and denials, arbitrary action and 
shamefaced retreat that marked the attempt to 
curtail use of gasoline in the Atlantic States, behind 
public confusion and concern, lies the story of the 
desire of non-elected public officeholders to nation- 
alize a major industry and regiment another large 
section of the people: the consumers of gasoline 
and oil products. The second portion of the pro- 
gram has failed, temporarily at least, through 
faulty preparation and bungling publicity; the 
former is yet under way. The scheme is only one 
phase of the complete regimentation planned for 
the American people by those whose temporary 
lease of power is due solely to appointment, whose 
personalities and policies the people have never had 
an opportunity to judge at the electoral urns. 

To those who had even superficial contact with 
the American oil industry, it was evident from the 
outset of the restriction campaign that any short- 
age was political, and psychological. It was either 
“to condition the people for war,” as the glib New 
Deal phrase goes, or to test their passivity to regi- 
mentation. Far from not having enough oil, Amer- 
ica has far more than it can use. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has placed obstacles in the way of new 
drilling. In the largest fields, those of East Texas, 
the wells are allowed to produce only two days per 
month, or about eight per cent of their potential 
capacity. The United States produces today about 
three and one-half million barrels of crude oil 
daily; the supply could be doubled if required. 

The requisitioning of the tankers was the basis 
of the restriction publicity. There were no longer 
enough tankers, it was said, and no more could be 
built (shipyards were working overtime to replace 
those lost at sea); the East must restrict its use of 
gasoline and reduce the temperature of its homes 

the coming winter to sixty-five degrees. 
were not lacking scientists and newspaper- 
men, during the torrid days of August, to affirm 
that sixty-five degrees is the ideal household tem- 


sion announced that twenty-six Axis tankers, con- 
fiscated in Latin American ports, would help to 
remedy the shortage, his knuckles were rapped in 


the highest quarters. There were other uses for the 
commandeered vessels, and today they are hard at 


work, carrying British oil from Venezuela to Brit- 
ish commercial customers in South America. 

The British appear, in cold fact, to have no short- 
age of tankers. When this war began they owned 
about five hundred seagoing tank vessels, of which 
only two hundred and fifty were required for their 
own needs, the balance hauling other people’s re- 
quirements. As late as this summer, British tankers 
were carrying oil from Persia and the Dutch East 
Indies to Japan. As Norway, the Low Countries 
and France collapsed, Great Britain seized their 
tank fleets, to bring her grand total of these ves- 
sels closer to two thousand than one thousand. To 
quote the London Economist of July 26, 1941, these 
acquisitions “raised the tanker tonnage at British 
disposal from three million to six million tons.” 
Britain has also obtained 180 American tankers, 
reducing our fleet supplying the Atlantic coast by 
sixty per cent. 

The American is ingenious and delights in over- 
coming obstacles. When it was announced (July 
30) with portentious official sorrow that by Sep- 
tember 1 the private driver in the East would be 
limited to five gallons per week, compared with his 
normal average of twelve and a half, because there 
was no way to get more gasoline into the area, an 
enterprising dealer in Columbia, South Carolina, 
proposed to send his fleet of tank-trucks by high- 
way to Louisiana, where there was no shortage, 
official or otherwise, and haul gasoline for his cus- 
tomers. But all four of the major companies who 
had competed feverishly for his trade shrugged 
their shoulders. Very sorry, but they could not sell 
gasoline at the refinery in Louisiana, if its destina- 
tion were the forbidden East. It was not a question 
of supply, or of transportation; for the higher pur- 
poses of the New Deal, the East must do without 
gasoline, the people must do as they were told. 

Shortly after the publicity of shortage was in full 
swing, it was announced that the great mind of 
officialdom would save us, but not of course until 
next spring. A pipe line would be built from Louisi- 
ana via Illinois to New York, to supply the short- 
age. Pipe lines are customarily buried deep to pro- 
tect them from frost and accident, and in this pipe- 
line scheme there is more than meets the eye, 
buried also. 

Pragmatically it would be a fine thing to have 
the country crisscrossed with fuel lines, carrying 
oil and its derivatives to all markets. During the 
years of the depression, when there existed crying 
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need for employing men and commodities, this line 
was proposed, but Washington was cold. Now, 
when skilled labor is at a premium, when private 
manufacturers are obliged to close for lack of steel, 
the line is to be built, requiring 700,000 tons of 
high-quality steel. It will cost from sixty to eighty 
million dollars and there appears the fox in the 
woodpile, or rather two foxes, for this is fox eat 
fox. 

The line will be built, under Government blessing 
and with the right of eminent domain, by four of 
the largest oil companies, at a cost of from sixty to 
eighty million dollars, to be advanced by the com- 
panies. It is a necessary digression to say that the 
oil industry has three main parts: production 
(drilling and operating the wells); refining and 
transportation; and thirdly, marketing. The latter 
two phases are almost completely in the hands of 
the great companies and are the most profitable. 
Production is divided among the big companies 
(the “majors’”) and the little fellows (the “inde- 
pendents”’). 

Since oil is a wasting asset and oil reserves in- 
crease in value with the years, the majors tend to 
buy from the independents a considerable portion 
of the oil they refine and sell, when it suits them 
to do so. They covertly encourage drilling and com- 
petition among the independents, for the little fel- 
low rarely has surplus capital and must accept 
whatever price the buyer chooses to set. Handling 
the market shrewdly, the majors can usually man- 
age to buy oil for less than it costs them to produce 
it. This condition has changed somewhat in the last 
years, great surpluses have brought regulation and 
fixed prices; the little fellow, from a source of fat 
profits, has become a nuisance. Shutting off the 
tanker outlet and its replacement by one pipe line 
owned by four major companies spells the doom of 
the independent Texas oil operator. There will be 
no room in the line for his oil, or only at distress 
prices. He will soon have to sell his wells and the 
great fields will be wholly company owned. 

The New Deal is announcedly the champion of 
the Forgotten Man; why doesn’t it step in? Because 
the New-Deal fox outsmarts the private-monopoly 
fox. Let the majors swallow the independents. The 
anti-trust division will then crack down on the mo- 
nopolists, to the applause of the lately despoiled, 
and the stage will be set for the nationalization of 
the oil industry, which by the greed of its major 
elements will have forfeited public good-will. A 
most clever maneuver, wherein the fatted calf is 
induced to collaborate with the butcher. 

The attempt at regimentation failed through in- 
ept handling. There were too many loose ends. It 
was discovered that in belligerent Canada there is 
no restriction on the use of gasoline, and even be- 
leaguered Britain had not adopted the “gasless 
Sundays” announced for our East coast. Two hun- 
dred thousand men employed in the marketing of 
oil and gasoline were to lose their jobs, the vacation 
and tourist industry would be wiped out, tottering 
State budgets propped by gasoline taxes prepared 
to nose-dive into red ink. Psychologically, the Ad- 
ministration chose for its experiment one of the 
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most war-minded sections of the nation; the cool- 
ing in belligerent enthusiasm was notable after the 
restrictions were announced. 

But the greatest obstacle faced by the promoters 
of the experiment was the refusal of the people to 
believe in the shortage. Their attitude was con- 
firmed, and the campaign of regimentation ruined, 
by the tank-car “discovery.” No Columbus was re- 
quired for the discovery. The tank cars were there 
right along, their existence, condition and capacity 
certified annually by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

There are 153,600 railway tank cars in the United 
States, of which 125,000 are fitted to carry gasoline 
and oil. At the request of the OPM, the Association 
of American Railroads duly reported these figures 
in June, 1941, with details of location, and added 
that 20,000 were currently not in use. The OPM 
buried the report, which no doubt would have em- 
barrassed those planning the then imminent re- 
striction campaign. The OPM itself was embar- 
rassed in late August when haled before the Special 
Senate Committee, headed by Senator Maloney, of 
Connecticut, investigating the reported shortage. 
On the first day of the hearing the OPM deputy oil 
coordinator intimated that tank cars “were very 
hard to find” and doubted the feasibility of their 
use. Yet on the same day the Mexican Government 
announced that it would receive tank cars from the 
United States as part of the “Good Neighbor’ pol- 
icy. The railways, backed by the American Petrol- 
eum Institute, repeated their figures and demon- 
strated that the 20,000 idle cars could deliver 200,- 
000 barrels of oil and gasoline daily to Eastern 
cities, to replace the 174,000 barrels lost by tanker 
diversion. 

It having been conclusively proven that there 
need be no shortage, the question of transportation 
costs was argued. Water is the cheapest transpor- 
tation, but in default thereof, any Eastern user 
would rather pay an additional one cent per gallon 
for his gasoline than go without. Rates from Texas 
port to New York harbor by tanker for gasoline 
and oil per gallon varied from two-tenths of a cent 
to one cent respectively. Transportation charges by 
the new pipe line, taking into account amortization 
and pumping, will run between one and one and a 
half cents per gallon. The railway tariff is one and 
three-quarter cents, but railway rates are based on 
experience and subject to change. So great a long- 
haul movement of oil between points of origin and 
destination will permit of economies and lowered 
rates. 

On the other hand, the 700,000 tons of steel for 
the pipe line are urgently needed for other defense 
work, while the tank cars are built and idle. They 
can normalize the oil supply in a week’s time. 

Public indignation drowned out Leon Hender- 
son’s retreating defense that “even if’’ the short- 
age could be alleviated, the restrictions should con- 
tinue, and the fuel be conserved in a defense pool 
for unstated purposes. This episode contains a val- 
uable lesson for official administrators, which they 
will probably be too busy planning new restrictions 
to observe. It is that of the boy calling “wolf!” 























GIRLS AND CONVENTS 


EDWARD F. GARESCHE 











THE article, Why Fewer Girls Become Nuns 
(America, April 5), has aroused a good deal of 
interest. Other articles followed it in AMERICA, and 
the announcement in Time (August 9) evidenced 
the importance given to this subject, even by those 
outside the Church. Superiors of Religious com- 
munities have expressed their appreciation of the 
article and their assent to its conclusions in strong 
terms. Hence a continuance of the topic seems 
warranted. 

We have accordingly sent out questionnaires to 
communities of Brothers to find out whether they 
have noticed a similar falling off in their ranks, 
and we have also sent to the same group of Sister- 
hoods a more detailed questionnaire, the answers 
to which will give a very valuable body of informa- 
tion about our devoted communities of Sisters. But 
while these further surveys are in progress, let us 
supplement what was said in the former article by 
drawing attention to some other elements in the 
situation. 

Some readers have drawn the conclusion, from 
the results of the first survey, that “the girls are 
not so good as the boys nowadays.” They argue 
from the fact that Religious communities for men 
seem to be getting all the recruits they need, while 
those for women complain of a falling off of about 
twenty-seven per cent from the number of postu- 
lants they require to keep up and normally expand 
their activities. But it would seem more correct to 
say: “the girls of today are not so good as the girls 
of yesterday,” because there are three times as 
many women in Religion as there are men in the 
clergy and in Religious orders—the number as 
given in the Catholic Directory for 1941, is 152,159 
professed Sisters, and 43,610 priests and men Re- 
ligious. Thus, even admitting that the communities 
of women are only getting three-fourths of the nov- 
ices they need, they are still receiving more than 
twice as many as the clergy and the communities 
combined. 
ust keep in mind, also, when considering 
, that the great and constant growth 
the Religious communities of women 
States makes the Superiors more un- 
than they otherwise would be about the falling 
, and causes them to put the esti- 
of their needs of new recruits higher than 
otherwise would. Recall the situation as it was 
fifty years ago and as we find it now. Then, 
the great Catholic hospitals, now so numerous in 
our cities, were at best small nursing homes, staffed 
by a few Sisters whose training was mostly from 
the school of experience. Many of our large educa- 
tional institutions were in their beginning or did 
not exist, the number of parochial schools was but 
a fraction of those of today, the charitable institu- 
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tions now conducted by the Sisters either had not 
been founded or were much smaller than now. 

Then, too, it may have been easier, at least sub- 
jectively, in those simpler days, for a girl to enter 
the novitiate. Girls of today live in another worid 
from that of fifty years ago. They are used to a 
whirl of activities. They do not realize, in many 
cases, that their life as Sisters will also be a whirl 
of activities, somewhat different but much more 
useful and reasonable, and usually intense. So they 
seem to themselves to be sacrificing more, to be 
giving up more. 

As a matter of fact, it is much to be questioned 
whether the girl of today is losing very much by 
exchanging the activity of the world for those of 
Religion. In one of his amusing essays, Stephen 
Leacock calls attention to the fact that the educa- 
tion of today, especially the university education, 
is all planned for men. The girl who goes in for a 
university degree has to study subjects not con- 
genial to the female mind. She has to compete with 
men in a curriculum planned by men and for men. 
The same thing may be said of business life, into 
which sO many young women plunge with such 
high hopes and expectations. It is mostly planned 
by men and for men, and is directed by them for 
their own interest and advantage. Now and then 
some exceptionally gifted woman does rise to an 
important executive position and maintains herself 
there at the cost of great effort and sacrifice, but 
for the most part the plums are for the men. 

In Religious life for women the very opposite is 
true. The whole order of things, the work, the rec- 
reations, the way of living, are planned for women, 
to meet their needs, their aspirations, their desires 
for self-consecration and self-sacrifice. Women are 
the Superiors and the subjects. The work under- 
taken is for the most part such as women can do 
best and the Sisters have an advantage even over 
other women for that work because of the strength 
and perseverance, the order and economy which 
are ensured them by their practice of poverty, 
chastity and obedience. Hence the world of Reli- 
gious life is a women’s world, the very opposite of 
what prevails in the world of men outside. 

One of the correspondents of AMERICA called 
attention to the seemingly heavy and cumbersome 
habits of some of the communities, as an element 
in the falling off of vocations. It is true that to 
those who have not tried to wear them, some habits 
do seem antiquated and difficult, but we must re- 
member that few things are more a matter of cus- 
tom than the comfort and convenience of dress, 
especially for women. Some of the Sisters who have 
worn those habits for years would feel as uncom- 
fortable, if they had to resume the ever changing 
fashions of women outside, as the latter would in 
Religious habits. 

The truth is that whatever the difficulties and 
sacrifices required to become a Sister nowadays, 
and they are probably not very much greater than 
of old, they can all be cheerfully and happily ac- 
cepted by one who has the spirit of Faith, the love 
of God and supernatural courage to make the offer- 
ing of self for the love of Christ. 
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CATHOLICS BANNED? 


MICHAEL LYNE 











SOME years ago, I had a vague suspicion that a 
man’s name might have something to do with his 
chance of securing an appointment in the field of 
education; but now I am quite positive that it is one 
of the chief factors in not only securing a position 
but in winning advancement. Michael O’Brien or 
Stanislaus Jacowicz would not have much of a 
chance in securing approval from many school 
boards, but you can be quite sure that Tibbetts 
Morehouse or Milo Hassett would draw a unani- 
mous vote. Ireland, Italy, Poland or any country 
with a Catholic tradition has given names to her 
children which handicap them seriously in the field 
of education. 

Occasionally, to be sure, a son of foreign-born 
parents overcomes the handicap, but it is by a 
stroke of good luck rather than by direct approval. 
There is the case of a superintendent appointed 
recently. He was a finished gentleman whose name 
gave evidence that he was of the right stock. Imag- 
ine the stir in the community when it was whis- 
pered on authority that the new boss of the schools 
was a fervent Irish-American Catholic. 

The manner in which school boards and super- 
intendents avoid criticism is quite obvious. There 
must be some show of giving candidates a fair 
chance. Some months before appointments are to 
be considered, usually in the Spring months, it is 
made known that religious belief or racial extrac- 
tion will not influence the thinking of the members 
of the board. They are even anxious to have Cath- 
olics apply. Applicants file stacks of documents, 
visit the right people, receive suave assurances, and 
wait hopefully for the list of successful candidates. 

When the list is released, usually with a puff to 
the effect that it is the list of lists, the number of 
names not of the right kind is surprisingly small. 
A board occasionally cares so little for public opin- 
ion that only candidates with the right names are 
appointed. They feel secure in knowing that some 
weeks earlier, a list was published in the local 
papers carrying the names of all candidates seek- 
ing positions. The reading public immediately jumps 
to the conclusion that the successful candidates 
represent the best teaching personnel available. 

The packing technique is used occasionally. For 
instance, a candidate with the wrong kind of name 
is making headway with the board members and 
his election is imminent. The local authority enjoy- 
ing appointive power selects two or three new 
board members at once. There is little danger 
thereafter that any candidate with a plebeian name 
will secure any worthwhile appointment. The or- 
ganization which controls the thinking of unsuc- 
cessful candidates must never be given the power 
“to destroy all the fine things we have built up.” 

The quotation is from telephone instructions of 
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a school superintendent to a voter, during a recent 
school-board election in which a candidate with the 
wrong kind of name was seeking office. The super- 
intendent had the right kind of name and thought 
others in the district viewed names in the same 
light, but the returns did not support his judgment. 
His last frantic appeal is typical of the reaction of 
many in districts where fair-minded non-Catholics 
and militant Catholics are taking over the reins of 
government. It is an encouraging development. 

Many say that discrimination does not exist, 
holding that inability to succeed is directly trace- 
able to inadequate training and experience. Ten or 
fifteen years ago such an explanation would have 
been acceptable, especially since our people seemed 
interested only in satisfying minimum require- 
ments and filling subordinate positions. Now, how- 
ever, the growing prestige of graduate instruction 
in Catholic institutions of higher learning, the sig- 
nal success of Catholic groups in winning legislative 
approval of various forms of aid for private educa- 
tion, and the stimulating example provided by a 
few Catholic superintendents, seem to have led 
capable young Catholics to believe that the time 
is ripe to look to the top of the educational ladder. 

Furthermore, appointive bodies with Catholic in- 
cumbents offer greater opportunity to place our 
qualified young people, than indifferent or hostile 
boards which are still thinking in terms of Rum, 
Romanism and Rebellion. 

Catholic school-board members have a rare 
chance to serve both God and country and it is to 
be hoped that more men and women will seek such 
appointments. Their conservative approach to prob- 
lems should have a stabilizing influence in these 
days of confusion, and should do much to dissipate 
the suspicion Catholic appointees meet in serving 
the interests of public education. Discrimination 
should be corrected at its source. Catholic repre- 
sentation is the answer. 

To show how serious the situation is with regard 
to lack of Catholic representation in the control of 
public education, we need only cite the list of spe- 
cialists of the United States Office of Education, the 
personnel of the State Department of Education of 
New York, the Commission on Teacher Education, 
or the National Education Association. Does it 
mean that names make a difference? Beyond doubt 
they do. But New York State has many thousands 
of Catholic teachers and school administrators, 
and Catholics exercise political control in many of 
the larger cities of the Empire State. The same 
argument might be used in speaking of the N.E.A. 
network of office holders and political whips, but it 
would not register with the gentlemen who wish to 
have subordinates or co-workers who “think in the 
right way” about public education. 

We have permitted the control of public educa- 
tion in many sections to pass over into the hands 
of those who distrust us and actively work against 
the interests of the Church. It is high time that we 
assumed the offensive so as to make it possible for 
the right people with the wrong names to play the 
part they should in shaping the policies and serv- 
ing the needs of public education. 











$190,000,000,000 ..... 


LAURENCE J. KENNY 











BROADCASTING some nights ago, Senator Clark, 
of Missouri, told his hearers that he is a member of 
the Senate Finance Committee and that this Com- 
mittee counts on one hundred and ninety billion 
dollars as the sum which our Government is pre- 
paring to spend in this war. Of course, if the war 
lasts as long as some are now convinced that it will, 
the hundred and ninety billion will be only the 


The Senator himself opposes such prodigality, 
but he made no effort to impress upon us the enor- 
mity of such an expenditure. Let us attempt to 
make these astronomical figures, one hundred and 
ninety billion, intelligible. Perhaps, if we parallel 
the famous calculation that Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler publicized on World War I, the hugeness of 
one hundred and ninety billion may begin to be 
within the grasp of finite minds. 

First. Following Dr. Butler almost verbatim: 
that amount of money, a hundred and ninety bil- 
lion, would purchase a $2,500 house for every one 
of the 30,000,000 families that make up the com- 
plete population of the United States; it would give 
$1,000 worth of furniture to each of these 30,000,- 
000 homes, and place a five-acre plot of ground, at 
$100 an acre, about each house. 

Second. After that extravagance, there would be 
enough left to build a $5,000,000 hospital, and a 
$5,000,000 library, and a $10,000,000 university in 
every one of our forty-eight States, and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Puerto Rico besides. 

Third. Could we do nothing for religion? Reli- 
gion is the very life blood of democracy. Oh yes, 
beside the above items, we could put a sum aside 
to enable the people to vitalize their religion, a sum 
equal to the value of all the churches, meeting 
houses, synagogues and cathedrals in the land. 
There are 250,000 now. We could double them. 

Fourth. (We do not seem able to exhaust that 
hundred and ninety billion.) We could still put aside 
$5,000,000,000 at five per cent interest which would 
furnish a bonus of $1,000 a year for every person 
of an army of 125,000 nurses and 125,000 teachers, 
for all time; yes, for... all... time. 

Fifth. Perhaps there may now be some little 
change, a little spending money left, for the com- 
mon man! How much money have you? Do you 
know that there were, at the latest report of the 
United States Treasury, just $7,847,500,588 in cir- 
culation in the entire nation? Call it eight billion. 
We still have enough left to give away another 
eight billion, and thus double the coin of every 
holder of American wealth. That is, of course, if 
we do not go to war. 

Sixth. We do not seem to be diminishing that 
hundred and ninety billion. Let’s take something 
big. We still have enough left to buy the whole of 
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Canada: every acre of its 3,694,000 square miles— 
more than all our forty-eight States—and all its 
houses, cities, industries, banks, live stock, mines 
and everything else that goes to make up the total 
wealth of that great nation, even before she began 
to squander it in war. 

We might not know what to do with Canada. So 
in place of this sixth item, it might—now that we 
are all crazy—be a good time to experiment with 
the so-called “Crazy Townsend Plan.” We have 
enough money yet to give to each one of our ten 
million citizens who are sixty years of age, $200 a 
month or $2,400 a year—for one year as an experi- 
ment—but instead of making them spend their 
share each month, they might keep it. 

Seventh. Perhaps some of us still yearn for 
President Hoover’s project of supplying a chicken 
for every pot and an extra automobile in every 
garage. A chicken every day of the 365 days of the 
year for every one of our 30,000,000 families, and 
an automobile costing $800 in 10,000,000 garages, 
if there are that many garages, would reach the 
respectable cost of $14,000,000,000. Let’s see. Oh, 
yes, we can do that too, and have something over. 

Eighth. Are we beginning to grasp the meaning 
of a hundred and ninety billion? After doing all the 
impossible (?) things already named, we still might 
build, in fully 50 of the shattered cities of Europe 
—who can name half of that number of cities 
there?—and 10 cities in Asia and 10 in Africa, a 
$10,000,000 American Red Cross building. Each 
center could be given a fund of $75,000,000 to save 
millions of our starving brother-men, their wives 
and children from famine and death. 

For those who may care to verify these eight 
calculations, the following table is submitted: 


1st —$2,500 plus 1,000 plus 5 x 100 
is $4,000; but 4,000 x 30,000,- 
000 equals 
2nd—$5 million plus 5 million plus 
10 million is 20 million. 50 
times this is only.......... 
3rd—See World Almanac for 1941, 
p. 854: “The value of church 
edifices in 1936 was $3,411,- 
875,467,” which was less 
than in 1926. Put it at..... 
4th—Put aside 
5th—See World Almanac for 1941, 
the total stock of money “in 
circulation” is less than... 8,000,000,000 
6th—a) Canada. See World Almanac, 
1935, p. 607. Item not in 1941 


ee 





issue. $30,840,000,000........ 31,000,000,000 
b) Townsend. 10,000,000 times 
I CE cnc cacenacsse.s 24,000,000,000 
7th—6 billion plus 8 billion equals.. 14,000,000,000 
8th—a) 70 times 10,000,000 equals 
AOTNY .cccsccccccccccscecees 700,000,000 
b) 70 times 75,000,000 equals 
SE eavacdeeaareccecceves 5,250,000,000 
TOTAL (with Canada) ....... $188,950,000,000 
” (with Townsend) .... $181,950,000,000 


Do not let it be thought that what has been said 
represents the full cost of war. An attempt was 
made to render only the financial waste, reckless- 
ness and madness of war understandable. 
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CORPORATE THINKING EXALTS 
DEMOCRACY INTO A RELIGION 


EDWARD M. BETOWSKI 











CORPORATE thinking is the result of collective 
mental effort. Round-table talks, such as are heard 
on the radio, are impromptu attempts to collect the 
contents of several minds activated by an outstand- 
ing stimulus. Because of bias, such demonstrations 
may result in confusion, rather than in the fusion 
of ideas. In the more sedate forms of corporate 
thinking, a number of intellectuals are invited to 
meet for the purpose of pooling calmly their con- 
victions and opinions. Social-minded thinkers often 
plan to reaffirm and to popularize their conclusions, 
with the prospect of standardizing the attitude of 
the many who find it difficult to think for them- 
selves. Hope is awakened that a common mental 
denominator may be reached which will be of value 
in solving serious problems of national and inter- 
national importance. 

As the modern world disintegrates, many are 
tempted to lose confidence in the past, and to suffer 
a sense of futility in regard to all existing institu- 
tions. Corporate thinking seeks to cure this despair 
by proposing something new and suitable for all. 
Agreement of minds is the goal, and to this end, 
individuating differences must be sifted and set 
aside. 

However, in this process of elimination, there is 
the danger that certain real values may vanish, 
and that an important and enduring reality, such 
as the supernatural order, may be unduly subordi- 
nated, or ignored completely. If the thinkers rely 
only upon their own native power of reflection, 
reason in itself is regarded as the noonday sun, 
faith shines with a pale glow, if at all, and human- 
ism soon usurps the throne of revealed religion. 

An example may clarify these general state- 
ments. Consider these remarks in terms of a small 
volume entitled, The City of Man—a Declaration 
of World Democracy. It is a form of corporate 
thinking, a joint manifesto of seventeen widely 
known intellectuals of local and foreign cultures, 
and of diversified pursuits. Perceiving that totali- 
tarianism is a serious threat to basic human inter- 
ests, these thinkers, whose sincerity may not be 
easily questioned, gravitated together and engaged 
in study and discussion which extended over a 
period of two years. The character of the conclu- 
sions reached, and the care which has gone into 
their preparation, make this specimen of composite 
thinking a matter of more than passing interest. 

While opposing all other systems that aim to 
take charge of the totality of life, the authors set 
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forth the amazing proposal that democracy should 
be redefined, and that the new definition must pro- 
fess it to be, not merely a world-embracing political 
structure, but a new and universal religion—the 
religion of democracy! Note the fervor of these 
words: 
Democracy, therefore, must be redefined: no longer 
the conflicting concourse of uncontrolled individual 
impulses, but a harmony subordinated to a plan; no 
longer a dispersive atomism, but a purposive organ- 
ism. It is not a sequence of shibboleths, a pharisaic 
lip-service to the disembodied slogans of freedom 
and justice. It is the plenitude of heart-service to a 
highest religion embodying the essence of all higher 
religions. Democracy is nothing more and nothing 
less than humanism in theocracy and rational the- 
ocracy in universal humanism. (p. 33) 


Although the manifesto implies that it longs for 
the overthrow of dictatorships, it would solve the 
problem of unifying the discordant elements of so- 
ciety by insisting upon “the dictatorship of hu- 
manity.” It aspires to world unity in this manner: 

The teachers of totalitarian philosophy have said 

that “everything must be within the state, nothing 

against the state, nothing outside the state.” Democ- 
racy teaches that everything must be within human- 
ity, nothing against humanity, nothing outside of 
humanity. The dictatorship of humanity, on the 
basis of a law for the protection of human dignity, 
is the only rule from which we may hope for life for 
ourselves and resurrection for the nations that have 
fallen. (p. 34) 


Should the question be asked, “‘What is the creed 
of the new religion?” an answer is forthcoming: 

The yoke of this creed is as easy as it is inevitable; 

its doctrines are as plain as they are undebatable. 

It teaches that a divine intention governs the uni- 

verse—be it called God or Deity or the Holy Ghost 

or the Absolute or Logos or even Evolution. The 
direction of this intention is from matter to life and 
from life to spirit, and from chaos to order, from 
blind strife and random impulse to conscience and 

moral law, from darkness to light. (p. 47) 

One wonders if the doctrines really are plain and 
undebatable, especially when such terms as God 
and Evolution are said to be interchangeable, and 
when it is assumed by this form of corporate think- 
ing that Deity is in constant need of redefinition, or 
that simultaneously conflicting concepts of the Ab- 
solute are of little or no consequence. . 

World democracy, as the expression denotes, 
would predicate of itself catholicity or universality. 
Keep in mind that through redefinition democracy 
emerges, not only as a form of civic government 
for the whole world, but also as the “highest re- 








ligion” for the whole world. If any “lesser faith” 
survives, it must submit to an overlordship, as im- 
plied in this declaration: 


The separation of state and Church, as first provided 
in the Constitution of the United States, is and re- 
mains the base from which arises the supremacy of 
world-humanism and world-democracy—the catho- 
licity of the common creed, which embraces and in- 


terprets every lesser faith. (p. 46) 

The Syllabus of Pius [IX (December 8, 1864) op- 
poses the complete separation of Church and State 
as an ideal to be attained and perpetuated. This 
does not mean, however, that Church and State 
should merge into one entity. The statement just 
quoted from The City of Man is bewildering. It 
postulates the separation of Church and State and 
then proclaims the identification of religion with 
world-democracy. Moreover, by saying that democ- 
racy should embrace and interpret “every lesser 
faith,” this new religio-political device arrogates to 
itself a sort of infallibility in the field of faith and 
morals. 

Democracy as redefined points to its apostles. 
Plato is explicitly one of them. Rousseau, Auguste 
Comte and certain students of the higher illumina- 
tions of Freemasonry may be others. Certain ex- 
pressions that are used lead the reader to suspect 
that one of its modern disciples is none other than 
Professor John Dewey, who by his opposition to 
metaphysics has done much to develop our modern 
sensate and chaotic culture through the constant 
application of purely pragmatic standards. 

Redefining democracy in such a manner as to 
make it a religion does not stop short with vague 
terms which might lead to the interpretation that 
nothing more is being fostered than the virtue of 
patriotism. It proposes a religion with an “unsec- 
tarian liturgy” to be developed by state education. 

Colleges and universities have even developed 
almost spontaneously, in their chapel services and 
exercises, a provisional model for an unsectarian 
liturgy—virtually adequate to a new religion out- 
side the literal fences of each separate faith and 

embracing the spiritual substance of all. (p. 85) 

It follows that if world-democracy is a supra- 
national religion, then the educational system en- 
dorsed by the State would be commissioned to teach 
the dogma and ethic of the new humanitarian 
morality. For “education in Western democracy 
has been the substitute for a national—and supra- 
national—treligion.” (p. 84) 

The architects of The City of Man maintain 
that their corporate thinking was stimulated by 
the totalitarianism which is now more than a threat 
to the entire world. But their own blue-prints out- 
line all the continents of the earth as the site of 
the new city. Industry, education, economics, 
politics, and “every lesser faith” are to be inte- 
grated in democracy which, as redefined, becomes 
the all-sufficient faith which should vitalize and 
dominate every aspect of human activity. 

The proposals of The City of Man are not alto- 
gether sporadic or eccentric. They are part of the 
general drift of corporate thinking in America. 
Consider the Announcement of the Second Confer- 
ence on Science, Philosophy and Religion in their 


Relation to the Democratic Way of Life held at 
Columbia University, September 8-12, 1941. We 
read: “The Conference . . . is an effort to face the 
crisis in our culture by an experiment in corporate 

.” Again, “The Conference recognizes that 
our failure to integrate science, philosophy and re- 
ligion, in relation to traditional ethical values and 
the democratic way of life, has been catastrophic 
for civilization.” It is anticipated that the general 
tendency of the Conference will be to find a com- 
mon denominator to which, by way of collabora- 
tion, the various disciplines may be reduced. 

Furthermore, is it not likely that the relative 
rather than the truly Absolute will be chosen as 
the hub of integration? Is there no danger that 
the general impression to be created will be that 
democracy is the highest faith that should be be- 
nignly imposed upon the rest of the world by way 
of education, as a means of building on this very 
earth the New Jerusalem, instead of appealing to 
the apocalyptic interpretations of the prophetical 
religions? At the first Conference, Albert Einstein 
was given generous newspaper publicity. His mon- 
ograph vigorously besought society to abandon its 
acceptance of a personal God, and to set aside its 
trust in a priesthood. While certain members of 
the Conference may present valid expositions of the 
principles of Saint Augustine’s City of God, the 
danger remains that the residue of the corporate 
thinking may consist of such sediment as is found 
in the proposals of the authors of The City of 
Man. 

At the end of the first World War, the late 
Charles Eliot of Harvard concluded that Christi- 
anity had been given its chance and had failed, 
and that thinking people should look to a “re- 
ligion of the future.” He maintained that the Su- 
preme Being should not be kept in a far-off place 
called Heaven, but should be found close to man 
in the inmost recesses of nature. It would be un- 
fair to contend that he was unaware of the doc- 
trine of the Divine Omnipresence as taught in the 
Catechism. He might have retorted: “Yes, it is 
there, but Catholics do not exemplify sufficient con- 
formity between creed and conduct to produce in- 
ternational effects, such as world peace.” That may 
still be the mood of many who are annoyed by the 
complexities of the world in which we are now 
living. 

The most favorable interpretation which can be 
given to modern corporate thinking is that it may 
be a quest for applied Christianity. All inter-faith 
and inter-rationalized movements should make 
Catholics more sensitive to the sublime fact that 
for two thousand years something supra-national 
has been in existence, something easily recognized 
by its orieness, its holiness, its universality and its 
unbroken descent from a few fishermen who zeal- 
ously accepted a valid authority through which 
Faith and reason and life were all integrated in 
God. Those who accept the Cross, and who see 
history through the perspective of the Fall and 
the Redemption, should rejoice in responding to 
the voice of Incarnate Truth saying: “Going, there- 
fore, teach ye all nations.” 
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TROJAN HORSES 


WE have not always been able to approve the 
methods or the findings of the Dies Committee. 
But it is our conviction that the Committee has 
done a splendid work in branding the Government’s 
Trojan horses. As long as the Dies Committee in- 
vestigated Nazism in the United States, it was left 
to its work, and even applauded. But from the mo- 
ment that the Chairman directed the Committee’s 
attention to Communism, all that could possibly 
be used as a hindrance was at once brought in play 
by official Washington. This opposition has gone 
so far that Communists now openly boast that the 
Dies Committee has received its last appropriation 
from the House. 

If that is the mind of the House, then every 
American who hates the lying and perjured policies 
which the Communists use to further their nefari- 
ous purpose of destroying constitutional govern- 
ment, will see to it that the House changes its mind. 
The Committee has served the country well, and 
among the most valued of its contributions is the 
letter addressed to the President by Mr. Dies on 
September 6. So grave are the charges in this com- 
munication that a thorough investigation should 
follow at once. They are, in brief, that under the 
Federal Price Administrator, Leon Henderson, at 
least fifty-four men and women “who have records 
of affiliation with Communist-front organizations” 
have been given positions in one of the country’s 
most important public agencies. 

We recall Mr. Henderson as an open sympathizer 
with Communist-front organizations, and as an 
ardent, even bitter, president of an association 
formed to aid Communist groups in Spain. That 
fact does not, of course, show that the charges 
made by Mr. Dies are true. But the reply signed 
by Mr. Henderson and published in the New York 
Herald Tribune for September 8, indicates by its 
total inadequacy the necessity of a relentless in- 
vestigation. 

After denying that he is or has ever been “a 
member of any Communist-dominated or controlled 
organization,” Mr. Henderson writes that the 900 
employes in the Office of Price Administration were 
investigated by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, by the “Treasury Intelligence,” and by the 
Civil Service Commission. Taking Mr. Henderson’s 
statement at full value, it would appear that since 
he himself made no investigation of these employes, 
he can hardly dispute the findings of Mr. Dies, who 
did investigate them. Stated in another way, Mr. 
Henderson does not know whether his employes 
are Communist-controlled, or not. 

It is, then, of high importance that the Dies Com- 
mittee, or some similar body, summon Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, of the F.B.1., and the heads of the Civil 
Service Commission, to inquire what investigation 
was made before these fifty-four employes were 
certified. We do not assume that the charges pre- 
ferred by Mr. Dies are true. But coming from a 
responsible official, they should be examined. They 
cannot be rebutted by a sneer or a wisecrack. 
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OZANAM SUNDAY 


IN the year to come, the resources of our 
charitable associations will be severely strained. 
Some will doubtless be obliged to curtail their 
activities, others to drop them completely. In 
times such as these, the Society of Saint Vin- 
cent de Paul has a special claim, it seems to us, 
on the consideration of our Catholic people. 

It is far from the mind of any well-instructed 
Catholic to condemn without reservations work 
for the needy carried on under non-Catholic 
auspices. When a man is hungry, it is better to 
approach him with an invitation to dinner than 
with an exhortation to virtue. Yet it is certainly 
true that man has spiritual needs, keener and 
more imperative, than any physical needs. The 
Catholic ideal in charity minimizes neither 
class of needs, but rating their relative impor- 
tance by a proper scale, counsels us to do all 
that we can to care for both. This ideal was 
uppermost in the mind of Frederick Ozanam 
when he founded the Society, and his spiritual 
genius singled out and stressed a method of 
making it effective. 

Superficial critics have said that Ozanam 
underestimated the value of organization and 
programs. What he feared, and rightly, was 
that too much attention to method could devel- 
op into routine, and crush the spirit. He wished 
the Brothers to realize that charity is a virtue 
in the Christian life that cannot be exercised 
by delegate or proxy. Hence the Brothers were 
to go into the homes of the poor, into prisons 
and hospitals, into every place where the dis- 
tressed might be found, and there personally 
minister to them, and learn from them. He be- 
lieved that if this personal touch with the poor 
were held in proper honor, all that was good in 
methods and technique could be used to the 
full without hurt to the ideals of the Society. 

Changing times may require new methods. 
But these methods will be ruinous, unless they 
harmonize with the principles of Christ. 

The Beatification of this great Catholic lay- 
man whose love of learning was only less ar- 
dent than his love of God and of the poor, is 
dear to the heart of every Vincentian. We ven- 
ture to ask from our readers a prayer tomor- 
row, Ozanam Sunday, that if it be God’s Holy 
Will we may soon invoke Frederick Ozanam at 
our altars. 









“QIALS 


THE MOVING PICTURE 


IT is to be hoped that the moving-picture indus- 
try is not falling back into the old bad ways 
which were, presumably, renounced when the 
Hays board of review was formed. The indus- 
try did not at that time stand in a white sheet, 
doing penance. Its motives were of another 
kind. It had been persuaded that reformation 
was good business. 

But, as the Archbishop of Cincinnati recently 
observed, the industry is now marketing pic- 
tures which have no legitimate place either as 
entertainment or instruction. We do not believe 
that the average man finds it pleasant to sit 
down and look at a picture which develops the 
lighter—and sometimes the darker—phases of 
sex-hygiene. If he needs anything of the kind, 
he goes to his doctor. As for the young people, 
such instruction should be given as the individ- 
ual may need it, by teachers, parents and spirit- 
ual guides. The moving-picture presentation 
fails, as a rule, from the standpoint of pedagogy 
as well as of psychology. That it may also ex- 
pose youth to moral dangers, is obvious. 

Fortunately, Catholics have a defense at 
hand, should the trend against which Arch- 
bishop McNicholas protests, develop into a set- 
tled policy. In the Legion of Decency we pos- 
sess an agency of unique value, as many of the 
leading producers were willing to admit a few 
years ago. To suggest to some producers mo- 
tives that are based upon moral and religious 
principles, is hopeless. One might as well ex- 
pect Herr Hitler, for instance, or Joseph Stalin, 
to make a novena of prayer and fasting in 
honor of Saint Joseph. With them one consid- 
eration alone has any value. That motive the 
Legion of Decency can present, and present 
effectively. 

The Legion is not resting on its arms. It has 
won sweeping victories, but it realizes that the 
enemy may rise up at any time. It has kept it- 
self in good fighting-trim in every part of the 
United States, and is ready to move forward at 
a moment’s notice. 

We sincerely trust that it will not become 
necessary to fight a general engagement, with 
all troops out, all along the line. But if the 
battle comes, the Legion of has no 


doubts about the outcome. Notice is hereby 
served on the underworld at Hollywood. 





MAKING VICE SAFE 


AS far as can be ascertained, the War Department 
will not agree to any change in those sections of 
the Basic Field Manual which pertain to the control 
of disease acquired by vice, in military service. 
The Department holds fast to the pessimistic view 
that since a majority of these young men are deter- 
mined .o indulge regularly in promiscuous courses, 
any method which will stave off disease is permis- 
sible. Criticisms based upon ethical or moral prin- 
ciples are, in the opinion of the Department, wholly 
negligible. The Department’s sole purpose is to pre- 
vent disease even, when necessary, through meth- 
ods which promote vice. 

We do not know what all fathers and mothers 
think of the position which the Government de- 
fends vigorously. But it seems to us that a major- 
ity will refuse to admit that the Government’s posi- 
tion is sound. They will, rather, agree with the 
Dean of one of our larger colleges who recently 
registered his protest with the War Department. 
“We want a healthy student-body,” wrote the 
Dean. “But would parents feel that their sons 
would be safe if I assured them that this institution 
stocked approved contraceptives, and made them 
available at all times to the students? Would these 
parents feel satisfied if I informed them that the 
teachers regularly gave instruction in self-control 
to these young men, and topped their lectures with: 
‘Self-control is excellent, but if you haven't got it, 
a chemical contrivance is an approved substitute’? 
This conclusion, it seems to us, is the sum and sub- 
stance of the War Department’s position, as set 
forth in the Basic Field Manual, and, more plainly, 
in the Department’s pamphlet on sex-hygiene 
which must be read by the young soldier.” 

Unsatisfactory as is the Department’s treatment 
of a difficult problem, a solution recently offered in 
at least two American cities, situated near the mili- 
tary camps, is even more repulsive. In both locali- 
ties, the authorities have reverted to the old, and 
generally discredited, plan of medical clinics for 
women of the town. 

No approval has been given by the War Depart- 
ment, but in the larger of these cities it is asserted 
that “spokesmen at the camp” have joined with the 
mayor, the chief of police, and the commissioner of 
public health, in “praising the plan enthusiastical- 
ly.” Under this plan, now in operation, these women 
are obliged to submit to a medical examination at 
stated intervals. They are treated with a chemical 
mixture, which, it is claimed, will act both as a 
contraceptive and as a preventive of disease. The 
women are then provided with official cards, and 
they and their visitors are then immune from ar- 
rest by the police. 

The chief moral effect of this plan is fairly obvi- 
ous. It will break down the soldier’s last lingering 
resistance by assuring him that vice has now been 
made both safe and sanitary. 

It should also be observed that the plan requires 
that a number of women be available at all times 
for this frightful camp-traffic. In other words, some 
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mothers must be content to see their daughters 
drawn into it, on the guarantee that it can be made 
a business which is financially profitable, and, at 
the same time, a business that does not, like the 
shop and the mill, make too much of a demand 
upon their health. 

How many mothers will welcome this plan? 
What man would see his sister or his daughter 
drawn into its toils? Yet somebody’s daughter, 
somebody’s sister, as yet as untouched by sin as 
your daughter or your sister, will be tempted by 
these misnamed “medical clinics” to engage in this 
hellish business. 

No approval of this plan, we repeat, has been 
given by the War Department. But we also repeat 
that it is fully authorized by the principles which 
the War Department has approved in its official 
publications. 

The whole sickening story illustrates the pit into 
which a disregard for moral and ethical truths 
can drag well-meaning men. Once it is admitted 
that immoral and unethical means can be taken to 
avoid physical disease, the medical clinic for wom- 
en, and even methods far more repulsive, can be 
logically defended. 

But is it by such sex-hygiene that an army, dis- 
ciplined and controlled, can be formed? A break in 
the dam that helps to keep passion in check, may 
destroy character utterly. 


THE EVANSVILLE IDEA 


NO report of the conference called last week by the 
mayor of Evansville has reached us. Whatever rec- 
ommendations were made will necessarily go to 
Washington for review, and the results may not be 
known for some time. But the plan conceived by 
this Indiana official is so timely that it ought to be 
studied in every large manufacturing district. 

In Evansville, there are factories of every kind, 
but the chief products are refrigerators, washing- 
machines, and automobile parts. Since these estab- 
lishments provide work for a majority of Evans- 
ville’s citizens engaged in gainful occupations, their 
importance to the city is evident. Yet it is these 
industries which are most affected by the Govern- 
ment’s system of priorities in raw materials. Should 
the pressure which has thus far been used on these 
factories be continued, thousands of workers will 
soon lose their jobs. 

Too many think that this difficulty can be over- 
come by transferring these men to munition fac- 
tories. Unfortunately that answer does not suffice, 
since very many of these ex-employes would be 
wholly unfit for work of this kind. What the mayor 
of Evansville suggests is a thorough study of the 
possibility of using substitute materials. If these 
can be found, the factories can be kept open with- 
out interfering with the production of munitions. 

That suggestion is not new. But to us at least, it 
would be a very striking novelty to hear that any 
responsible group had taken it seriously. The Gov- 
ernment should be deeply interested in it. Washing- 
ton cannot tax a munition plant, but in a washing- 
machine factory it can find a source of revenue. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 


IT would be interesting to know what the Pharisees 
said after the events of which we read in the Gospel 
for tomorrow (Saint Luke, xiv, 1-11) and what 
conclusions they reached. They had invited Jesus 
“to take food with them” on the Sabbath, but this 
apparent hospitality was intended as a mask for 
their malice. At this meal which, in view of a cus- 
tom which had grown up among the wealthier 
Jews, was probably an elaborate banquet, were a 
number of “lawyers.” This term did not mean to 
the Jews what it means to us, a man learned in the 
civil law. With them, a lawyer was one who had 
made a special study of the Mosaic law, and of the 
writings and oral traditions about it, and thus was 
qualified both to interpret their meaning, and to 
plead in cases which arose under them. 

With these lawyers to support them, the Phari- 
sees felt sure that they could refute the teachings 
of Jesus, and discredit Him with the people. But 
Jesus began by putting to them a question: “Is it 
lawful to heal on the Sabbath?” which they did not 
dare to answer. The question was suggested by the 
presence of a guest who was suffering from dropsy. 
Under other circumstances, the lawyers might have 
drawn some hair-splitting distinction, but in the 
presence of this Man, calm, majestic, clothed with 
Divine authority, “they remained silent.” Under 
the eyes of His enemies, Jesus invoked His power 
as God to heal the sufferer at once, and then read 
His critics two lessons, one on love of our neighbor, 
and the other on the uses of humility. 

To decide which lesson we need more sorely 
would be a most difficult task. But we need not 
waste time upon it, for the truth is that there can 
be no real charity without humility, and no real 
humility without charity. It is quite impossible to 
think of a kindly, generous-minded man going 
about, telling his neighbors how much better he is 
than the common herd. It is equally impossible to 
picture a man who has acquired even the rudiments 
of humility, that forgotten virtue, spicing his con- 
versation with uncharitable words, and turning his 
day into richer profit by doing all that he can to 
make the life of his neighbors unhappy. Charitable 
people incline to look upon their companions as 
better than they, and none understand so well as 
the humble, that the first and greatest of the Com- 
mandments is the law of love of God above all 
things, and, an active, practical love of our neigh- 
bor as ourselves. 

In all of us there is a little of the Pharisees who 
looked on in sullen silence as Our Lord healed the 
sick man on the Sabbath. Our problem, then, in the 
spiritual life is to destroy our pride, or, at least to 
reduce it to a minimum, and to advance in love of 
God and of all men, even of our enemies. That 
problem is not easy, and we shall, probably, still be 
working at it when death summons us. If we are 
wise, we will begin to work at once. For it is certain 
that no one can pass into the Eternal Kingdom of 
God who in life has exalted himself above the least 
of his brethren, or has treated even one of them 
despitefully. 
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GOOD-NEIGHBOR SEMINARY 


Epiror: I have just returned from Montezuma 
Seminary (near Las Vegas, New Mexico) and I 
feel that that noble institution is getting less at- 
tention than it deserves. Founded a few years ago 
through the generosity of the Bishops of the Uni- 
ted States and the Bishops of Mexico to train men 
for the difficult and dangerous work of the priest- 
hood in Mexico, it is accomplishing in a quiet, un- 
obtrusive way more for inter-American friendship 
than can be hoped for from some of the spectacular 
activities that are being much advertised these 
days. The spirit of everyone there is admirable and 
is manifest in everything they do, from teaching 
theology to building the garage. 

But they need more help, chiefly money and 
books, and they will not get it if their work is not 
kept before the attention of Catholics here. Now 
that publicity is being lavished on other Latin- 
American activities, it would be a misfortune if an 
enterprise so completely in the Catholic tradition 
and with no taint of self-seeking should languish 
merely because those conducting it have taken 
to heart the words of Newman: “The Catholic 
Church is in this world not to make a show but 
to do a work.” They are certainly doing a work 
and saying little about it. 


Washington, D. C. EDWIN RYAN 


APPRECIATION 


Eprror: It was with great interest that I read 
Doran Hurley’s letter in AMERICA, August 30, espe- 
cially the reference to Sterns Cunningham of the 
Catholic Book Club. 

Since the happy day I became a member of the 
club, I have many times called on Mr. Cunningham 
for help in securing books which I had believed 
unobtainable. His prompt and courteous replies to 
any and all inquiries, his wide knowledge of Cath- 
olic authors both past and present and his unfailing 
ability to find just the books sought have made the 
building of a personal Catholic library a happy task 
indeed. 

I am sure many more members of the club will 
join with me in hoping that his great work will 
properly be brought to the attention of the reading 


public. 
Worcester, Mass. DoROTHY COULTER 





(The views expressed under “Corr are the 
views of the writers. Though the Editor publishes them, 
he may or may not agree with them; just as the readers 
may or may not agree with the Editor. The Editor be- 
lieves that letters should be limited to 300 words. He 
likes short, pithy letters, and merely tolerates lengthy 
epistles.) 


MOSQUITO MEDITATION 


Eprror: Oftentimes I too used to wonder why God 
created the mosquitos—those tiny “bombers” that 
blitzkrieg poor humans on summer nights. Neither 
reason nor Scripture furnished me the answer. At 
last tradition came to my aid. According to Hraba- 
nus Maurus, the sciniph, i.e. the mosquito is a liv- 
ing “type of the heretic, who, all unperceived, in- 
flicts upon the body of the Church a hideous sting.” 

My summer meditation on the mosquito may 
now be divided into two points; first: its “salutary 
mission” (AMERICA, August 30); second: its apolo- 
getic purpose. 

Very helpful, too, is St. Augustine’s reflection on 
this “little winged monster.”’ Writes the Bishop of 
Hippo: “Who fashioned limbs for the flea and the 
gnat? Who gave them their due proportions, their 
life and their movement? . . . Who planted in the 
mosquito that dart, that weapon, whereby it sucks 
up blood? What a tiny duct it has for absorbing 
it!... Are you stupefied at these tiny things? They 
praise their Great Maker.” 

Newton, N. J. IGNaTius S. Kozik, S.C. 


CLEAN-UP SUGGESTION 


EpriTor: The revelations of Father Blakely’s articles 
on the sale of contraceptives to the draftees 
(AMERICA, August 9, 16) brings up a rather per- 
tinent point. Millions of American tax payers must 
be interested to know just what are the concerns 
that are providing in such huge numbers and 
amounts these means of encouraging destructive 
practices among so many thousands of what were 
clean American young men forced into the army 
to defend our American way of living, which cer- 
tainly is above the healthy animal life that the 
Army Manual evidently seeks to insure without 
thought of the spiritually diseased minds and souls 
of the “healthy” animal. What concerns are bat- 
tening on this rotten commerce in so-called pre- 
ventives of disease too vile to discuss at greater 
length? 

Might I suggest that the Legion of Decency once 
stepped into the breach when another attack on 
the youth of our land had been carried to the 
point of child murder by a thoughtless pagan 
money-grabbing industry that wanted results in 
the purely material order, without thought of the 
souls of their victims. Could not that organization 
with its power of calling attention to national evils 
once more bring its undoubtedly immense influ- 
ence to bear to sound the demands of the essential- 
ly decent element in our nation for a clean-up of 
another material mess that spells ruin? 

Brown’s Town, Jamaica, B. W. I. 

R. R. SULLIVAN 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 











CATHOLIC FICTION: 5. FOR THE DEFENSE 


DORAN HURLEY 








IT must be the rather dizzying elation I feel to 
have been mentioned at all in comparative literary 
criticism that impels me to forswear good judg- 
ment and protest the frowning pronunciamentos 
of Joseph Belvedere and Charles A. Brady on my 
betters and myself as Catholic writers of fiction. I 
am all too well aware of Lord Byron’s boomerang 
in English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. And too 
many idiots have sunk their teeth in the hair of 
Pekinese and Pomeranians recently to have shouts 
of approval greet anyone bitten who turns and tries 
to bite the biter. 

' But if I play the part of A Rogue (for so my 
The Winter’s Tale succinctly lists Autolycus) as 
Mr. Brady says, “then my account I well may give” 
even if I later on “in the stocks avouch it.” 

Actually, after reading and re-reading both Mr. 
Belvedere and Mr. Brady, I feel less like Autolycus, 
who was a merry fellow withal, than I do like the 
Old Woman in Mother Goose who accepted the 
dictum of her dog that she couldn’t possibly be she 
when he found her with her skirts cut. The con- 
clusion each critic reaches in his separate way 
seems to be that there is little use of my going on. 
Mr. Belvedere left me a few bits of home-spun 
frieze to grasp about me, even if he did send my 
Caroline hat a-flying; but Mr. Brady so shivered 
me through my tatters with his icy breath that I 
at once piled high upon the glowing turf page after 
page of manuscript. (I was chilled to the bone, 
Julie and Sister Mary Joseph!) 

Although it may well be the fault of a mote or 
a beam, I do not feel that I must grasp all the net- 
tles in Mr. Belvedere’s nosegay of the weaknesses 
of Catholic fiction. But of Mr. Brady’s citation of 
me ... miserere mei, Domine! For he writes that 
“especially the latter (and the latter, good folk, is 
I... or me? Which is proper? Choose your egos; 
my own is crushed) intone their responses in little 
side chapels of the novelistic basilica, and do not 
belong to the central Latin rite.” 

Since I write only in terms of American Irish 
Catholicism that is a dour and dire thing to say. 
For myself I may not be so much offended; for 
those of whom I write I must be. The statement 
savors too much of the false Anglican claim that 
our Holy Mother Church was, in the Ireland of 
Padraic and Brigid and Columb and the unending 
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line, nationalistic and independent of Rome. It is 
as necessary that I offer objection to such a loose 
Catholic averment as it has been for me to be 
protestant in turn to like adjurations of my Church 
of England writing acquaintances. 

It is a novelistic basilica, but of the central Latin 
rite. It is sadly a rather empty church. On only 
one single day does this novelistic basilica in our 
United States seem to assume its place and im- 
portance. The day is Saint Patrick’s Day of course, 
Mr. Brady to the contrary. 

Then it is that Canon Sheehan comes from 
Doneraile to say Mass for us, with John Boyle 
O’Reilly and Maurice Francis Egan serving as his 
altar boys. The Walsh pew is crowded; and always 
above all other voices do I hear the strong and 
true intoning of the responses by Mrs. Mary Ann 
Madden Sadlier. I very weakly follow her lead 
from my post behind a pillar in the back row. My 
heart always beats fast, however, when I glimpse 
the habit of Loretto as the boys and girls from 
the Gallery of Living Catholic Authors come in 
with their monitor. For I know, from the casual 
smiling side-glance that the Nun throws me, that 
this is the biggest contingent she has been able to 
take to Mass all year; that she knows that they will 
sing “Holy God, We Praise Thy Name” loud and 
clear when Mass is over, because their training 
under literary fathers and mothers now dead was 
so true. As Autolycus says: “Why, then comes in 
the sweet of the year; for the red blood reigns in 
the winter’s pale.” 

For those others who, like myself, may be con- 
sidered Catholic fictionists I may not speak truly 
against the joint charges laid against us. But for 
myself singly I do feel I may make protest, even if 
in the strange part of Autolycus I have done noth- 
ing but “jog on, jog on, the footpath way.” 

In the first, very first place, I do not consider 
myself a Catholic novelist, despite the fact that 
my two novels have been choices of the Catholic 
Book of the Month Club. I shall never be the great 
American Catholic novelist. I may not, because it 
is not a goal of my seeking. There is no reason to 
follow a mirage. I shall never be a great Ameri- 
can novelist, likewise, not only because I am too 
limited stylistically but because it is my intention 
to write only of my people and that to their ad- 























have universality, however poorly I may present 
it. But yet I have walked full often through many 
a valley of squinting windows, and I may look 
through a glass in as dark a manner as James Far- 
rell. However I may acknowledgedly leave myself 
open to the charge of great naiveté, an unforget- 
table college memory is Father McManus in oratory 
class having us declaim this simple distich: 

Two men looked out from behind their bars. 

One saw the mud; the other saw .. the stars. 

It is perhaps that Catholic fictionists, as Mr. 
Belvedere suggests, have so concentrated on star- 
gazing that they have become not astronomers, but 
astrologists. But for myself I refuse to be consid- 
ered a literary Evangeline Adams. 

Two novels I have written have been accepted 
as Catholic. They differ both in kind and degree. 
One was designedly Catholic; the other was a frail 
attempt to write an American novel about Catho- 
lic people. That was the novel I centered about a 
priest, Monsignor, the most truly Catholic person 
of whom I could think. I made an honest effort 
to avoid the weaknesses of which Mr. Belvedere 
writes, the afflatus of pietism. My integrity was 
so equally true in shunning the Maria Monk school 
of priestly portrayal that I purposefully wrote, as 
first novelists sometimes unconsciously do, an auto- 
biographical novel. My own psychological interpre- 
tation of myself fell little short of the mark when 
my sister, who lacked only two years of complete 
closeness from birth, to date of publication, ex- 
claimed to Mother: “Can’t you just see him!” Not 
that she got any answer from Mother, who allows 
only herself to recognize flaws in my complete 


However, it so happened that, extraneously to 
the theme and in a spirit of admiration only, I was 
unfortunate enough to use to bolster my thesis of 
my own essential good, the triumph of another— 
a prelate—over forces of evil. I dramatized myself 
as a member of the Pope’s household, you see, be- 
cause I am of my own being rather on the gaudy 
side as far as clothes are concerned. With definitely 
no chance of being either, I prefer the Order of 
the Holy Sepulchre to that of Saint Gregory or 
Malta. It is the cape that fascinates me. 

Unfortunately, the slight link I made with reality 
(in terms only as one would mention, carefully and 
disguisedly, great Archbishop Ireland’s plea against 
nationalistic American churches) hoisted me high. 
Monsignor had a short if exciting career. I myself 
now find the novel very thin and superficial, and 
much too definitely on the side of sweetness, “light 
and Mrs. Humphry Ward.” I speak of course of 
my own characterization of myself as its pro- 
tagonist. Yet it was, five years gone, an honest at- 
tempt to write a novel of Catholics, without either 
resorting to pietism or offending against faith and 


morals. I may say, and not too wrily, that certain 
of its experiences, however, anticipated by just so 
many twelve months the confusion now beating 
about Dr. Cronin’s head, as in the interim Graham 
Greene felt their force. “ ’Tain’t funny, Magee!” 

My own writing reaction to Monsignor’s teapot 
tempest was to make Herself: Mrs. Patrick Crow- 
ley completely opera bouffe without even faint 
trace of what William Dean Howells once dig- 
nifiedly approved as “reticent realism.” I purpose- 
fully wrote an extravagantly picaresque novel of 
the times, as romantic as all get-out, to show that 
such a thing could be done in the Catholic idiom. 
It certainly lacks greatness in any tradition; but 
I like it, rather, for its proof that romanticism and 
sentimentalism and humor and mad adventure are 
not alien to our Catholic culture. In no wise, at 
least, might one think of it as stemming from 
Calvin, Knox or Zwingli. 

Mr. Brady suggests that I feel “too uneasy in 
the heretical bourgeois edifice reared by the non- 
sacramental hands of the Bedford tinker, Whig 
dissenter and eighteenth-century Tory justice that 
were Bunyan, Defoe and Fielding.” Perish the 
thought! I was brought up on The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, but I must confess to a deal less reverence for 
it than the late Lord Tweedsmuir had. Nor do I 
ever wish to write with the narrow sectarianism 
and Protestant hatred of Bunyan. Moll Flanders 
and Tom Jones I find much more congenial com- 
panions. But while with them I might cry joyously 
like Chesterton, “of the fellowship of beer and 
board” and not feel the least uneasy in their hereti- 
cal company, I do not think they would ever help 
me write even the least of Catholic novels. 

I do not believe in the great American Catholic 
novel, any more than I believe in the great Ameri- 
can novel. I do believe that there will be great 
Catholic novels in America, as Willa Cather’s Death 
Comes to the Archbishop and Graham Greene’s 
The Labyrinthine Ways may be considered to have 
their elements of greatness, no matter how differ- 
ent their genre. The important thing, I feel, is to 
have Catholic novels, many of them, and to offer 
welcoming encouragement to their writers no mat- 
ter how “young in wisdom” their efforts may be. 
The regional novel alone has greater possibilities 
for Catholic fictionists than for any others; I know 
that the universality of the Church makes a closer 
bond between Massachusetts, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and California than any mundane link in our Uni- 
ted States today. 

Once Miss Katherine Brégy was pompously 
crushed with adverse criticism when she dared 
hint that while gladsomely writing for the glory 
of God it was a great relief to be able to pay the 
electric-light “bill. Yet, matter of factly, it is an 
important point to be recognized that a great many 
Catholic writers do not feel that they can afford 
to write Catholic fiction. For those of us who do, 
whether we can afford it or not, I'll bear witness 
how eagerly we would “convert . . pinchbeck wares 
of . . peddlers’ packs into bright, jingling, minted 
coin of the realm.” With Autolycus, “I can bear 
my part.” 
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THE HOUSE IN THE OPEN FIELD 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
1841—1941 


On earth as it is in Heaven, 

The kingdom of Heaven is concealed 

From Dives in the mart, from Herod at his pleasure. 
The kingdom of Heaven is like to a treasure 
Hidden in a field; 

Which a man, having found, hid it 

And for joy on account of it goes 

And sells all he has and buys that field, 

And buys that field, for he knows— 

(He knew, John Hughes, who did it) 

How time and a spade will yield 

“The house in the open field.” 


Jonas Bronck shook hands among the Indians 
When acres were worth a colored bead; 

And a blunderbuss served well enough for notary 
To witness Van Cortlandt’s deed. 

The hands of Isaac Jogues, who walked the Battery, 
Were tortured, but not by greed, 

Were open with the curved and fruitful gesture 
Of a sower of seed. 


When Larkin, Murphy, Maldonado 

Were men to know, 

Grass waved from Kingsbridge Road to Spuyten Duyvil 
A hundred years ago. 

And there were elms, as now, at Rose Hill Manor, 
The elms of Father Thébaud; 

And there was song, as now, at Rose Hill Manor, 

In the soul of Edgar Allen Poe. 


One open field, amid the tarry pavements, 
One oasis of grass, 
Where men may learn to love a quiet Lady 


And gravely greet her as they pass; 
And where, for warmth, there blazes still at Fordham 


The hearth-fire of the Mass. 
So for the breadth and depth and height of Fordham 


Deo gratias! 


The kingdom of Heaven is like to a treasure 
Hidden in a field. 
The kingdom of Heaven is concealed 
From Diwes in the mart, from Herod at his pleasure— 
On earth, as it is in Heaven! 
ALFRED BARRETT 


ANCESTRY 


Old Sam was black and long of limb, 
And when the sweat stood out on him, 
Behind the whirring lawn-mower, he 
Glistened like oiled mahogany. 


“Happy as a hive where the fat bees hum, 
Happy as a trout in a river of rum; 

Happy as a desert beneath the rain, 

Happy as a whale in a sea of champagne. 
For I opened my heart and I chased out sin 
And I let the Good Lord Jesus in.” 
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Rich and ripe was his mellow bass, 
Touched with rapture were his eyes and face; 
And the soft, blurred accent of his lazy tongue 
Around the hymn like a halo hung. 


Behind him lay the burning plains 
Of Africa; and whips and chains; 
And Noe, Japheth, Cham, and Sem, 
Claver, Augustine, and Ephraem. ) 
WituiaM A. DoNAGHY 





THE MISTRESS OF NOVICES 


The Mistress of Novices is the nun’s nun, 
The courage and comfort of the just begun, 
The discreet deterrent of the overdone. 


The Mistress of Novices is the sister’s sister, 
The not all is gold because it seems to glister, 
The not all is nonsense when a few resist her. 


Her heart is an oasis for the saint’s aridity, 

Or a burning bonfire-when the taint’s tepidity, 

The wisdom of the witless when the complaint’s 
stupidity. 


In a part unchosen, neither worst nor best, 
As at Cana or Bethania she will greet her guest 
And be Mary or Martha at her Love’s request. 


The Mistress of Novices with fine finality 
Is Charity’s ultimate in impersonality, 
Is everyone’s secret and her own sodality. 
LEONARD FEENBY 


WIND ON THE RAMPAGE 


What came over the wind? Was it swig of the cider 
From convivial trees that the woodlands deride her? 
Was it watching Jack Frost in an art demonstration 
That prompted the urge for a mad imitation? 
Whatever the cause, dawn’s workroom was raided 
And tinges and tints with the wind escapaded. 


While folks, snug in bed and knee-deep in dreaming, 

Could have sworn that raindrops in silver were stream- 
ing, 

The hob-goblin wind with moaning and clanking 

Was launching the plan for her Hallowe’en pranking. 

Colors were mixed, tinctures were blended, 

And pigment and paint in a pageant descended. 


Dawn woke the world with its fussing and fuming 

To the wonder of woodlands in motely costuming, 

Where sumacs and maples in totem-pole dyeing 

Were sending confetti of foliage flying. 

Then away went the wind, if you credit the story, 

Leaving lacquer and leaves on the ground in a glory. 
Louis J. SANKER 














BOOKS 


POIGNANT REVELATIONS 
OF THE POILUS’ COLLAPSE 


A THousanp SHALL FatL. By Hans Habe. Harcourt, 

Brace and Co. $3 
IN For The Heathen Are Wrong, Eugene Bagger wrote 
about the fall of France from the point of view of the 
civilian. Hans Habe, another Hungarian, whose novel, 
Sixteen Days, was publicly burned by the Nazis, has 
dealt with the same subject from the soldier’s viewpoint. 
This young Catholic novelist and newspaper correspon- 
dent was a volunteer in the French Army, and lived 
through the holocaust and subsequent flood of horrors 
that burst upon France after the break-through at 
Sedan. His account of the disorganized retreat of what 
was once considered the greatest army in the world, 
of its complete loss of morale, and every integrating 
spiritual force, constitutes some of the most sincere, 
calm and poignant writing yet inspired by the war. 
Poor equipment, sabotage, disunion, unfortunate staff 
work, and wild, terrorizing, rumors all added to the 
humiliating collapse. The ordinary soldier was often 
shamelessly abandoned by his superior officers, and, as 
in the case of the author, captured and interned. There 
were, of course, many instances of individual and col- 
lective bravery, and these are not neglected; but most 
of the men were physically and spiritually exhausted, 
and felt only that they had been wantonly betrayed. 

After his capture, Mr. Habe, by using the identifica- 
tion disk of another soldier, was able to pose success- 
fully as a Frenchman and, knowing the German lan- 
guage, gained a position of some trust as an interpreter 
in the prison camp. But there was always the danger 
that the Nazis would learn his true identity, and, there- 
fore, he planned and, after several weeks, executed a 
daring escape. 

The author tells this story with skill, sensitivity and, 
for the most part, commendable emotional control. His 
tragic panorama of places and events is detailed yet 
unconfused; his characters come glowingly to life; he 
describes vividly, but with admirable reticence, and an 
excellent sense of proportion, the suffering, degradation 
and despair attendant upon this crushing defeat. His in- 
telligence in allowing the reader to use his own imagina- 
tion is so refreshing, that one shudders to think of what 
some of our so-called realistic and nasty-minded word- 
producers would have done with the same material. 

Pau. J. Haas 


SLUICE-PANS, PAY-DIRT 
IN CLEMENTINE’S DAY 


AnyBopy’s GoLp. By Joseph Henry Jackson. D. Ap- 

pleton-Century Co. $5 
HERE is a living sparkling picture of the greatest gold 
saga of modern times, the California gold rush of ’49. 
The day in the summer of 1847, on which John Sutter 
sent his manager, James Marshall, to build a sawmill 
on the American river, marked the beginning of a new 
epoch for California and the United States. 

The quiet, dignified patriarchal life of the old ranch- 
eros is briefly and pleasingly sketched, and the effects 
of Marshall’s discovery on the country and its people 
dramatically unfolded. Drawing his facts from early 
histories, diaries, letters and old records, the author 
thoroughly debunks the traditional picture of the griz- 
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The JESUITS IN HISTORY 


The Society of Jesus 
Through Four Centuries 
by 


Martin P. Harney, $.J., A.M. 



















The only complete history of the Jesuits 
in the English language 


Written by an American scholar 
for American readers 


An indispensable book for every library 
An essential book for every historian 


A fascinating book for everyone 
interested in world history since 1540 


The Jesuits in History presents a 
tremendous array of facts, is en- 
cyclopedic in its scope, is objective- 
ly analytic in its method. Anchored 
to scientific scholarship, it is a book 
for the general reader, written in 
a popular and interesting style. 
moe eae Cae 
Selected as the September Book of the 
Month by 
The Catholic Book Club 
and 
The Spiritual Book Associates 


Four Dollars 


Place your order with your bookdealer 
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order direct 
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zled old prospector and the wild lawless life of the min- 
ing camps. But it is the right kind of debunking, and 
the historical truth dug from original sources gives us 
a picture of life in the mines, no less dramatic and far 
more inspiring than the old fable. 

As the rumor of gold spread slowly from the Sierra 
foothills down to San Francisco and thence to the rest 
of the country, a change came over the land; from 
city, farm and cattle-range men poured into the hills 
seeking the yellow wealth which the streams washed 
down from the mountains. Within a few months the 
first of the famous “Forty-niners” arrived from the 
East, the vanguard of a mighty throng which for the 
next decade struggled across the western plains, through 
the jungles of Panama or around the stormy reaches 
of Cape Horn. The dangers and hardships faced and 
overcome by these determined gold seekers; the rapid 
changes and development of the camps from tents and 
flimsy shacks to substantial and comfortable brick cities; 
the social life of the miners in the fandango halls, gam- 
bling saloons and theatres, are all woven into a vivid 
living background, while the famous and notorious char- 
acters of the time reenact their roles before our eyes. 
Sutter, Marshall and Bidwell, the pioneers; Ralston, 
Hearst and Stanford, who made mining a “big busi- 
ness”; the bandits, Joaquin Murieta and Tom Bell; 
Madame Moustache, the female gambler; Charlie Park- 
hurst, the woman stage driver; the famous actresses, 
Lola Montez and Lotta Crabtree—these and many an- 
other familiar name comes to life in these delightful 
pages. 

The second section of the volume—a tour of the mines 
today—is just that; and not even Mr. Jackson’s charm 
and mastery of style can make it more than an un- 
usually interesting guide book for the interested tour- 
ist. The beautiful illustrations of E. H. Suydam add 
much to the appearance and interest of a book, which 
even without such helps would be a thrilling yet schol- 
arly account of a remarkable period of our history. 

F. J. GALLAGHER 


HODGE-PODGE OF IMPRESSIONS 
PARADING AS A NOVEL 


Tue Skies or Evrops. By Frederic Protosch. Harper 

and Bros. $2.50 
THE book is written in the first person and on page 347 
the following lines appear, supposedly written in Paris: 
“I tried to make some money these days by writing 
travel articles, political résumés and the like. I man- 
aged to sell two or three, that was all. The public was 
tiring of local color, ideologies, thumbnail sketches from 
the scene of the struggle.” As one reads, one cannot but 
feel that it would be safe to place a bet that the author 
saved these rejected articles, had them bound under a 
pretty jacket and called the resulting hodgepodge a 
novel. For the book is just that—the jottings and refiec- 
tions from the diary of a vagabond journalist. 

These meanderings begin in the spring of 1936 and 
carry on to 1939. If one cared to bother to that extent, 
he might take his Baedeker and follow him in and about 
Paris, in Munich, Starnburg, Seeshaupt, Oberammagau, 
Glasenbach, then down into Spain, to Lerida, Barcelona 
whence, at the approach of Franco, he flees to 
and then back over the border into France. Then follow 
meanderings through France, a sojourn in Paris and 
then back to Munich and Glasenbach. From there we go 
into Italy, to Florence, Genoa, stop at a little fishing 
village near Savona until finally—the last straw—on his 
tour of southern France before returning to Paris to 
end the book, he spends six pages playing the black and 
red at the Casino on Monte Carlo! 

They are all there—the poor rejected travel articles, 
the political résumés, the local color, the thumbnail 
sketches. There is no real plot, merely a series of inci- 























dents. As one would expect, there 1s a seemingly endless 
line of casual characters, rapidly, skilfully and sharply 
sketched. One feels like groaning as he adds, “and of 
course” there is the gratuitous splash of dirty smut, 
descriptive passages which are blatantly sensual and 
sensuous. 

“Some said that war enobles a man; others said that 
war degrades. But one learned, if one only looked close- 
ly enough that it did neither the one nor the other. 
Earlier, more nocturnal forces had already played their 
role. War was the ordeal which brought into sudden, 
sad, inexorable light some hidden strength or weakness 
which it had not created but only pitilessly explored.” 
Whether entirely true or not, there is something here 
for us all to think about. I quote this paragraph so that 
you may have it for the price of this magazine and thus 
save two-fifty. ARTHUR J. SHEEHAN 


HANNA, CRANE, AND THE Mauve Decape. By Thomas 

Beer. Alfred A. Knopf. $3.75 
THE death last year of that interesting figure in 
American letters, Thomas Beer, has occasioned the 
present republication in one volume of three of his best 
known books. All three are studies of American life 
in the 1890’s, Hanna and Crane equally as much as 
The Mauve Decade, for Beer’s aim was to present his 
characters against the background of their times. Alike 
in this, the books are also alike in their spirit. 

Beer was by temperament an enemy of what he 
thought illusion. Ranging over every aspect of life and 
letters in this “aspiring decade that tried so hard 
to be purple, imperially grand, and ended in a com- 
promised, ridiculous tint,” he machine-gunned the un- 
real, the shallow, the dishonest in comments that ex- 
plode with unusual word-combinations. The books are 
stimulating, for all their preference of allusion over 
formal narrative, their occasional mannerism of style 
and annoying ellipses. 

On the other hand, some of his volleys were aimed 
at the wrong targets. Indeed the impression grows that 
he got into the habit of seeing superstition in every- 
thing established. Or perhaps his inexhaustible supply 


of adjectives misled him. At any rate, it is difficult al- . 


ways to hail epithets as penetrating rather than mere- 
ly flippant. Certainly he is at times irreverent, which 
his devotion to reality would not have permitted him 
to be, if he had known what real religion is. 

CHARLES GARVIN 


“Fear Not, Litre Fiocx.” By Rev. George Zimpfer. 

Bruce Publishing Co. $2.75 
THIS excellent book is addressed directly to nuns. It 
deals with their daily lives from their entrance into 
religion till their final summons for the glorious “Well 
done, good and faithful.” The ten chapters on the de- 
tails of living a common life for the sanctification of 
the nun’s own soul and for the spread of God’s king- 
dom among others are very practical. The readers whom 
the author always keeps in mind and addresses direct- 
ly are human beings. Here is worthwhile spiritual read- 
ing for nuns; a valuable directory for Mistresses of 
Novices, for confessors and Superiors of nuns. 

Danie. M. O’CoNNELL 


ra Seat. By Paul Corey. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
HERE is a novel rooted in the soil of America and 
spreading its branches over a typical mid-Western town. 
The author understands the land, its power to hold a 
man or repel him, to thwart and defeat him. He knows 
the relentless struggle of the farmer. He sees the shab- 
biness of provincial people whose lives without religion 
and without culture harden into mean and narrow ruts. 

The story is set in the 1920’s. The Coolidge bull market 
era is opened up to reveal the Ku Klux Klan, hip flasks, 
bootlegging, corruption in politics and business, adultery, 
abortion and murder. The climax comes in the crash in 
’29 which enables the central character to return to the 
farm and work out his destiny on the soil he loves. His 
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ing and the style is powerful and vivid. 
The book is not pretty; pictures of evil seldom are 


and never should be. Here, the author has gilded noth- 
ing. He has presented a decade filthy and greedy. He 
has personalized the farm problem for the reader. He 
has penetrated a society whose futility is inevitable be- 
cause it is without any semblance of spirituality. 

A mature, thoughtful reader who questions the cause 
of our social failure will be interested in this strong, 
earthy novel. It is meant only for such a reading public. 

Mary TooMey 


CHRISTIAN SociaAL REORGANIZATION. By Rev. George 

Clune, Ph.D. Browne and Nolan Ltd., The Richview 

Press, Dublin. 18/- 
BORING as they usually are, it is a mistake not to read 
Introductions; for once in every hundred books or so, 
you find an introduction that really says something. Dr. 
Clune’s Introduction is brief, but it has two sentences 
really worth the print. “The purpose of the book,” he 
says, “is definitely practical.” And a little later, “political 
freedom is worthless unless it be used to ensure economic 
and cultural independence.” These two sentences are a 
key to the book. It is solid in its principles and educa- 
tionally inspiring in its call to action. The author pos- 
sesses two qualifications unfortunately rare in their 
combination: profound knowledge of his subject and 
the ability to present it in English that flows smoothly 
and invitingly. That his analysis of social problems is 
the fruit of keen experience, one sentence will suffice 
to prove. He is not content to bemoan the present pro- 
letarian condition of the masses of the people. “What 
is worse,” he remarks, “the majority . . . are almost 
satisfied with their proletarian condition.” He has 
grasped the idea brought out by Leo XIII and Pius 
XI that a certain ownership of productive property is 
a necessary component of human dignity, and an es- 
sential foundation of real independence. Democracy can- 
not last long when economic democracy is dead. 

Dr. Clune writes specifically for Ireland, but his 
analysis of social evils, psychological, moral, economic, 
educational and political, make challenging reading for 
people of every nation. His presentation of the Chris- 
tian reconstruction of the social order is unadulterated, 
sane, Papal radicalism. There is much food for social 
thought within the covers of this book, material for 
seminars, lecture matter, guidance for study clubs and 
inspiration for Catholic Actionists. As a general intro- 
duction to Catholic social thinking, it is superb. 

JOHN P. DELANEY, S.J. 


Tue Mrnp or Curist. By Dan Gilbert. The Danielle 

Publishers. $1 
WITH fourteen books already launched against current 
moral and educational deficiencies, the prolific Mr. Gil- 
bert presents his fifteenth. Once more he tilts ener- 
getically against modern liberals and rationalists. 

The Open Mind he finds “never productive, only re- 
ceptive.” Contemporary decay of morals is due to the 
Broad Mind of such educators as John Dewey. Dewey’s 
utilitarian Ethics, Dr. Fosdick’s rejection of the Word 
of God, Thomas Huxley’s evolutionary freethinking, 
Russell’s and Haldane’s fortuitous universe—all receive 
sharp, analytical, even if at times highly rhetorical, 
criticism. What a philosophy of life, based solely upon 
the findings of Science, can do to a civilization the author 
finds in both Nazism and Sovietism. He concludes by 
echoing St. Paul’s exhortation that all put on the Mind 
of Christ. Such thought, Mr. Gilbert insists, “is action, 
Christ-like action, itself.” A. R. McGratry 
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THE first of August saw the closing of the Summer 
School of the Liturgy, which was held under the auspices 
of Archbishop Stritch, at St. Mary-of-the-Lake Sem- 
inary, and in October the second annual Liturgical week 
will be held in St. Paul. This will be sponsored by 
Archbishop Murray and will be under the direct lead- 
ership of Abbot Alcuin Deutsch, O.S.B., of St. John’s 
Abbey. In the interim between these two events, a con- 
sideration of liturgical art may have some value. It is 
also appropriate, remembering the importance of these 
liturgical conferences, to call attention to the splendid 
work done by the Liturgical Arts Society, and that of 
its secretary, Mr. Maurice Lavanoux. 

The term, liturgical art, however, can scarcely be 
considered as descriptive of any existing art. It is, 
rather, indicative of an ideal around which church art 
is to be, or should be, formed. This is a matter that is 
worth emphasizing because there is ground for the sus- 
picion that many sincere devotees of the liturgical move- 
ment are not very clear as to the relationship of art 
to it. One finds, as an instance, that the word, “liturgi- 
cal,” is associated in many people’s minds with a type 
of art which flourished in Benedictine abbeys in Ger- 
many, such as that of Beuron. While this Beuronese art 
was sincerely wrought, and was inspired by the best of 
intentions, nothing much more than this can be granted 
to it. Furthermore, it must be realized that it was, in 
the main, a religiously motivated response to the gen- 
eral tendency toward a type of primitivism. 

This tendency had many, and diverse, manifestations 
and it was undoubtedly furthered in the field of art by 
the magnificent publications which brought to the pub- 
lic the results of German archaeological research. A 
phenomenon of a period of fatigued sophistication, prim- 
itivism, also appeared in cults such as Nudism, Fascism 
and Nazism, as well as in the arts. The vogue of Afri- 
can negro sculpture and its influence on the art of 
Matisse and Modigliani, as well as the archaism of 
painters such as Picasso, indicates this primitive direc- 
tion in art to have been general and, quite possibly, a 
surface symptom of an underlying spiritual malady. 

There was, in this return to primitive Christian sources 
in art (at the monastery of Beuron they also tried out 
pagan Egyptian material) something that had the falla- 
cious appearance of being sympathetic with the liturgy. 
I say fallacious, because this archaeological pre-occupa- 
tion substituted primitivism for the genuinely valid, cre- 
ative, artistic process of simplification. This last is emi- 
nently suitable for art that is destined for church uses, 
which should be created in forms that are sympathetic 
with the character of the liturgy. By artistic simplifica- 
tion, moreover, is meant the elimination of extraneous 
detail, to the end of increasing the clarity of the idea. 

The accord between simplification and that rubrical 
conformity which is enjoined on us by the Church, will 
be apparent. Rubrical conformity, in itself, is essentially 
a process of simplification, to the end that the purposes 
of the altar and its equipment be more fully revealed. 
This fact gives the general note, or character, for an 
art that is to be liturgical. It substitutes a creative, 
functional approach for that too usual one which starts 
with a re-hash of moribund archaeological data. 

The stimulating words of Archbishop Stritch, at the 
opening of the Summer School of the Liturgy, could 
well be adopted as a sort of art slogan in the cause of 
such a creative, church art. He was quoted as saying: 
“The Liturgical Movement must not be occupied with 
Gothic arches and Romanesque baldachinos.” By free- 
ing ourselves from these and other fascinating en- 
cumbrances out of our artistic past, we will be more 
able to create an art that is in unity with the Liturgy, 
as well as with our own period of life. Barry Byrne 
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THEATRE 








MR. BIG. Hartford, Connecticut, had a big night re- 
cently in connection with the opening performance of 
George S. Kaufman’s production of Mr. Big at the 
Horace Bushnell Memorial Hall. As this 

comedy is scheduled to open in New York almost im- 
mediately, and as it is most unusual in treatment, it 
may be interesting to touch on some of the high notes 
of the entertainment. The authors, by the way, are 
Arthur Sheekman and Margaret Shane; but Mr. Kauf- 
man is so enthusiastic about the comedy that he has 
not only produced it but has personally staged it as well. 

The production was the first of the season in Hart- 
ford and the citizens of that metropolis, like the most 
intelligent citizens in all centers, are at this time espe- 
cially hungry for good plays. 

The result was that the beautiful Memorial Hall, 
which I should say has a seating capacity of about two 
thousand, was filled with a really brilliant audience oc- 
cupying all the seats and even over-flowing as standees 
into the back of the auditorium. 

Everyone was in a holiday mood, and everyone showed 
it. Everyone was touchingly sure of having a thorough- 
ly good time. My own attendance included a little motor 
run of seventy-six miles each way, from my summer 
home in Massachusetts to Hartford and back. But this 
failed to dim my enthusiasm or that of my party. 

Then the surprise began. The Sheekman-Shane-Kautf- 
man combination moves in a new and mysterious way 
its murders to perform. Its curtain, to mention one new 
feature, never drops from the play’s beginning till its 
end. There have been two murders on the stage. Am I 
telling too much of the plot, Mr. Kaufman? The district 
attorney and the police have been called in. The mem- 
bers of the audience are ordered to remain in their 
seats, during the subsequent proceedings. 

There are twenty-seven players on the stage, not 
counting four photographers, three newspapermen, six 
policemen who haven’t much to do, and various players 
planted in the audience. We found it hard to get well 
acquainted with them all during the action. I myself 
was deeply interested in the head and shoulders of a 
policeman’s horse, which were projected from the wings 
during the third act. I could have enjoyed seeing more 
of that horse. 

The company, however, filled the stage, both during 
the acts and in the intervals. In addition to the horse, 
there was a district attorney, admirably played by Hume 
Cronyn, who was running for governor and making cam- 
paign speeches on all occasions; a doctor, and the en- 
tire cast of the play which had been supposed to go on, 
and which of course included a leading lady, a leading 
man, a villain, an actress who has been wronged, and 
many other “types,” including an apple-and-gum woman, 
played by Mitzi Hajos, who got a lot of applause when 
she came on. Other players included George Baxter, Fay 
Wray, Nina Doll, and Harry Gribbon, the latter excel- 
lent as Chief of the local police. They were all doing 
their best for us, and their best was something well 
worth writing about. But there was certainly some con- 
fusion. 

Late in the performance the second murder took 
place. No one saw either murder. Two merely 
dropped dead before our eyes. We don’t know why till 
the last minute of the play and I’m certainly not going 
to let out the secret here. It reveals, however, a new 
and striking method of murder which our criminals 
may find useful. All they need is—but never mind that. 

I haven’t told much about the play. To tell the truth, 
I couldn’t. There were too many things going on. 

P.S. The murderer escapes down the aisles during the 
last minutes of the offering. He’s at large yet, so look 
out for him! ELIzaABsTa JORDAN 














FILMS 


LYDIA. Julien Duvivier’s thesis, as writer and director 
of this unusual picture, seems to be that we sentimen- 
talize the past by the same instinct which prompts us 
to justify our mistakes. The mood of disillusionment 
which dominates the film springs from a contrast be- 
tween the past of memory and of fact, and has its mo- 
ments of bitterness as well as of humorous charm. The 
plot amounts almost to anecdotal portraiture, present- 
ing an aging patroness of the orphan blind in reminis- 
cent temper as she is reunited with the suitors of her 
youth. The secondary role of each, doctor, football hero 
and blind pianist, in the romance of Lydia is reviewed, 
and she confesses her love for the wild sailor who went 
away and never returned. But she discovers in the end 
that the grand passion on which she has fed for years 
was merely an incident to the sailor who, turning up 
now as a bearded captain, fails even to recognize her. 
Duvivier’s direction ranges from delicacy in the whimsi- 
cal passages to incisive frankness when dealing with 
the tragic conclusion, and the film strongly recalls his 
French success, Carnet du Bal. Merle Oberon is superb 
as the woman who learns the barrenness of unconven- 
tional romance, and Edna May Oliver takes second hon- 
ors as a salty grandmother. Joseph Cotten, Alan Mar- 
shal, Hans Yaray, George Reeves and John Halliday are 
capable support. Adults will find this distinctive enter- 
tainment. (United Artists) 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS. This is a tour de force, Hol- 
lywood style, on the familiar theme of the wife whose 
memory of the past makes her ungrateful for the reality 
of the present. A small-town singer, freed from the 
burden of a young sister, plunges headlong into romance 
with the first promising man she meets. When his 
promise goes unfulfilled, she marries his brother, but 
the spectre of that first emotion haunts the domestic 
scene, and the impending separation is avoided only by 
the use of Hollywood’s most annoying bromide. The con- 
sideration of motherhood as the last resort of a failing 
marriage is at once the symbol of movie decadence and 
a clear index to the superficial concerns of this plot. 
Aside from that slick solution, Gregory La Cava is amus- 
ingly skilful in freshening an old story, and Irene Dunne 
leads a good cast. Preston Foster, Robert Montgomery 
and Eugene Pallette help to sustain the illusion of reality 
in a sparkling adult picture with an occasional hard 
glitter. (Universal) 


BELLE STARR. What might strike an objective ob- 
server as feminine obstinacy is transmuted into heroism 
in this pleasingly colored and sometimes violent survey 
of a Missouri girl who tried to change the course of 
history. She refuses to accept the verdict of the Civil 
War but her attempt to keep her home State out of the 
Union collapses when her husband turns out to be more 
of an outlaw than a liberator, and she is killed in warn- 
ing him of a trap. Irving Cummings injects some char- 
acter development into an outdoor melodrama. Gene 
Tierney is convincing in the title role, supported by Ran- 
dolph Scott, Dana Andrews and Louise Beavers. (Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox) 


ICE CAPADES. A legitimate cast of skating stars adds 
special interest for ice enthusiasts to this agreeable 
production, and Joseph Santley’s direction holds a nice 
balance between spectacle and broad comedy. A news- 
reel photographer’s ingenuity brings to light a new skat- 
ing star but not before lawsuits and kindred complica- 
tions have piled high. Dorothy Lewis, James Ellison, 
Jerry Colonna, Barbara Allen and Alan Mowbray man- 
age the leads in this adult diversion. (Republic) 
Tuomas J. FirzmMorris 
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TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND B.S. 


s Borperinc on Hupson River 
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FULLY ACCREDITED 
JUNIOR COLLEGE and HIGH SCHOOL 


W oeds 


Sisters of Providence of St. woly hoy 
t egistror. 


Also Dunblane Hali—Grades 1 to 8. 











“GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 








WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 


secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 


Usauseally beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
orty minutes from New York. 



















ARYWOOD COLLEGE tor women 


© SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Courses leading to the degrees of M.A., M.S., B.A., B.S. 
Mus.B., B.S., in Home Economics and in Education 
College Teacher's Certificate, Standard Certificate—Seo- 
ondary and Elementary Schools, Certification of Teacher 
Training Courses to teach and supervise Art, Music, 
Commercial Science and Library Science. 
Marywood Seminary for Girls 











m SAINT MARY'S, NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal 
‘arts college for women 


t Confers B.A., B.S., and B.M. degrees. Cultural 
and vocational courses. commerce, educa- 
tion, home economics, journalism, music, nurs- 
ing, social sciences, speech. All sports, including 
riding, archery, tennis. Spacious 50-acre campus. Under 
direction of Sisters of the Holy Cross. Catalogue. 


Box SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, 
DAME, HOLY CROSS, IND. 
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VISTA MARIA for rest and health. “Indescribably lovely and peace- 
$ fui.” Daily Mass. Physiotherapy and special diets. Write for literature. 
J Crasemeor, 
4 
7 
IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Cards, etc. Write for Ca 
Irish Industries Depot, Inc. 780 Lexington Ave. (at 60th St.) New York. 
¢ 
} WANTED: Office 2000 to 3000 feet in low-rent district. 


} Address: Client, 802 Building, 53 Park Place, New York City. 
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No College Library Complete 


Without It 2 42.5°SR=*0%- 


“Indispensable and vitally important in these days is Vital Speeches Magazine.” 
Continues Father Keehler. Vital Speeches is used for text material in thousands 
of high sehocls and eolleges ineluding hundreds of Catholic institutions. It is 











EVENTS 


SITUATIONS requiring more than ordinary courage 


and presence of mind were reported. . . . In New Hamp- 
shire, a call was issued for a s t to examine the 
sore throat of a twenty-eight-foot python. . . . In Mis- 
sissippi, an autoist, while driving his car, suddenly be- 
came conscious of the fact that a bee had gotten inside 
his shirt. The car moved up on the sidewalk, scattered 
pedestrians. Manifesting presence of mind, the driver 
finally got the bee out before the car had penetrated 
very far into the interior of a grocery store. ... In 
Kansas City, a bashful young naval ensign requested 
his father to propose for him to the girl of his dreams. 
The father tried once, but lost his nerve. Determined to 
try again, the father took his wife along the second 
time, and got the proposal out. The girl accepted; the 
ensign returned from Iceland for the marriage. .. . 
Numerous re-adjustments occurred throughout the na- 
tion. . . . Fearing the habit might shorten his life, a 
resident of Maine swore off smoking on his 103rd birth- 
day. ...In Trenton, N. J., a six-year-old boy, who con- 
tracted the smoking habit four years ago, suddenly 
stopped without any explanation. The boy’s grandfather, 
speaking for the family, issued the following release to 
the press: “We don’t know why he quit smoking. One 
morning not so long ago, he jumped out of bed and 
spurned his usual morning pipe. ‘I’ve given up a 
is all he said, and he hasn’t smoked since.” Hearings 
on the national spaghetti situation were ordered by the 
Food and Drug Administration. Up to now, there was in 
many persons ordering spaghetti the latent dread that 
they might get macaroni or vermicelli. The hearings, it 
is hoped, will remove the causes from which this dread 
springs, and add a little more happiness to life... . 
Seeking to enlarge earthly joy still further, Los An- 
geles decreed that hamburgers must not contain sul- 
phites, sulphur dioxide, benzoate of soda, or other as- 
sorted chemicals. ... 


Another problem, much more important than either the 
spaghetti or hamburger problem, is also under discus- 
sion. . . . After calling attention to the fact that the 
Haldeman-Julius Publications, Girard, Kansas, distribute 
cheap little books, many of which spew forth venomous 
attacks on the Catholic Church, this column, under date 
of August 23, stated: “The Haldeman-Julius Company 
announce that the Library of Congress has written to 
them asking for permission to transcribe some of their 
little books into braille for blind readers.”. . . Readers 
from various States wrote to the Librarian of Congress 
about the matter and received a reply to the effect that 
“The Library of Congress does not contemplate and has 
not contemplated the publication in braille of any books 
published by the Haldeman-Julius Company.”. . . The 
Haldeman-Julius Publications print a newspaper called 
the American Freeman. In the American Freeman, 
dated October, 1941, which was distributed during the 
summer, there appears the following: “At the time that 
the Black International is painting me as a publisher of 
bigoted and immoral books, in order to keep my adver- 
tisements out of the daily press, a letter comes to me 
from the Library of Congress Braille Transcribing De- 
partment (a service for the blind conducted in coopera- 
tion with the American Red Cross) asking my permis- 
sion to transcribe into braille some of my Little Blue 
Books. I gave permission gladly, and added I 

no compensation for such use of my publications. The 
Black International will ignore this compliment to my 
work as a publisher.”. . . By the Black International 
Haldeman-Julius means the Catholic Church. . . . Halde- 
man-Julius’ claim is made publicly. . . . If his claim is 


not true, Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress, 
should issue a public denial and force Haldeman-Julius 
to retract his statement. 
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